























Fic. 1—Jedidiah Morse, about 1810. From the original painting by Samuel F. 
B. Morse, Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. 
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Section I 


INTRODUCING JEDIDIAH Morse, GEOGRAPHICAL WRITER 


Readers of the “Boston Evening Globe” of 2 March 1923 were in- 
formed that the city library had received a valuable portrait of the Rev- 
erend Doctor Jedidiah Morse, “the famous Congregational preacher and 
geographer who was pastor of the First Parish Church of Charlestown 
from 1789 to 1820.” This painting is attributed to his son, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, who had attained some distinction as a portraitist before his inven- 
tion of the telegraph. The newspaper story touches upon the salient fea- 
tures of the life of Jedidiah Morse and concludes with a further reference 
to him as “the last of the great Congregational preachers of New England” 
who, until late in life, derived a “substantial royalty” from the sale of his 
many geographical books. 

The Jedidiah Morse portrait usually chosen for reproduction (Fig. 1) 
is known to have been the work of the same artist about 1810 and thus 
shows him nearing the fiftieth year of his life and his twenty-seventh as a 
geographical writer. Appropriately, therefore, the background theme is a 
shelf of books containing samples of the works from his pen. Prominently 
displayed are two volumes of Morse’s American Universal Geography, a 
series consisting of nine sizeable volumes of four separate editions by the 
year of the painting. Suitably, too, the austere subject of the portrait, of 
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whom it has been said that he was “always thinking, always talking, always 
acting, always writing,” is holding a quill pen, poised as if interrupted in 
his labors. Reasonably, the pen could have been busy preparing the “Uni- 
versal” edition to appear in 1812. Even then his work would not be done, 
for a seventh edition came from the press seven years later. In September 
of 1819, Morse took leave of the reading public, so far as the “Universal” 
clientele was concerned; the public, he then remarked, “for whose infor- 
mation he has, during a course of thirty-five years, bestowed so consider- 
able a portion of his labors, and whose approbation and liberal patronage 
he has hitherto gratefully received.” 

Perhaps when Morse wrote his farewell message he recalled the pledge 
which, as a young man, he made in the preface of the first in the series. In 
1789 he promised that his book would “grow and improve as the nation 
advances toward maturity.” The older man of 1819, in the quiet of his 
Charlestown parsonage, could contemplate with a detachment hitherto 
impossible the material evidence of this promise. Beyond a doubt, the 
books had grown. The one-volume American Geography of 1789 had 
twinned in 1793, with an expansion of the part describing the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Since then it had remained a two-volume work of which the first 
contained the “view of the present situation of the United States.” 

The American part of the “Universal,” properly called The American 
Geography, had also taken on girth, but scarcely in proportion to the growth 
of the country which it mainly described. In fact, the author’s most vexing 
problem for over a quarter-century had been to prevent this volume from 
growing over-large in the face of a changing country and a prolific litera- 
ture describing it. The “misgivings” of his earlier days had surely been 
borne out by experience. Writing to a colleague in 1794 he said that “to 


undertake the description of . . . a Country rising into importance with 
unexampled rapidity and to attempt, in successive editions . . . to keep 
pace with the progress of things . . . are objects from which I shrink 


when I think of their difficulty and magnitude.” 

The American Geography, during its lengthy career, exhibited the 
usual concomitants of evolution: the transmission of inherited features so 
that the last in the line was clearly identifiable as the progeny of the first; 
the preservation of some material parts beyond the time of their greatest 
usefulness, atrophied sections which could not, somehow, be discarded; the 
acquisition of new characteristics with changing circumstances, although 
not always with the promptness which would have been desirable or even 
possible. Perhaps the whole series, through the vigor of its creator, had 
been projected into an era for which it was ill suited; at least Morse’s con- 
cluding “Universal” marked the end of the classical geographies in this 
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country except as they continued in the form of textbooks. 

Possibly Morse appreciated this when for the last time he sharpened 
his quill pen to perform such minor operations as would bring the 1812 
account more nearly into line with the actual state of the nation in 1819. 
Major operations were now out of the question; he could not greatly alter 
the general character of the work even with the new blood injected into it 
through the help of his son, Sidney, who had also aided him and his silent 
partner, Serano Dwight, in preparing the 1812 version. Perhaps, too, he 
wished that he could recapture some of the enthusiasm which was his when 
he laid the groundwork for the first geography. He was then “treading 
an unbeaten path,” stimulated by encouraging words from his contem- 
poraries, among whom were some of the great minds of his generation. 
Welcome, too, had been the frank comments and constructive criticisms of 
readers who saw ways to improve the book by corrections, omissions and 
additions. The preparation of the 1793 geography, the first of the “Uni- 
versals,” was also a time of measurable progress: there was much rewriting 
to be done, many new decisions to be made and new consultees to be ap- 
proached. He would even welcome some of the contentious criticisms and 
rebukes of the type inspired by the 1793 version. The wounds they caused 
were well healed by now and almost anything would be preferable to this 
passive acceptance of a book which had become a kind of national fixture. 

The geographies issued in 1789 and in 1793, however, were really im- 
portant: the former was the springboard from which Morse vaulted to 
assume command of this field in America, the latter determined the char- 
acter of his work for the ensuing quarter-century. Both recorded the 
thoughts, speculations, ideas, knowledge and ambitions of an extraordinary 
number of men in high places and in low. The vast majority of homes 
possessed a well-thumbed “Morse” in one of its almost innumerable abridg- 
ments for “the American Youth” or the larger and special editions de- 
signed “for the family.” Their pages were often decorated with the pen- 
ciled notes of many readers. 

By the year 1800, Morse’s name was familiar to the reading public and 
some of his contemporaries were hailing him as “the father of American 
geography,” or, as Judge Harris of Rhode Island said in 1794, “our first 
American Geographer.” This expression, which first took permanent form 
as an inscription on the monument to Morse’s memory in a New Haven 
cemetery, was to become popular among Morse’s biographers, many of 
whom have misinterpreted its original and correct usage. But Morse en- 
tertained no illusions regarding his role in fostering this old subject in the 
United States. He viewed himself as a geographical compiler who col- 
lected and summarized for the convenience of readers a substantial part of 
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the information pertaining to his native land. He was not primarily an 
original contributor who pioneered, as did Lewis Evans in 1755, in the 
content and methodology of his subject and no maps or cartographic pro- 
cedures can be attributed to him. He was writing for his generation and 
he apparently cared not a whit for the rating which posterity might accord 
his books or his geographical methods. Hence, Morse’s work provides an 
apt example of the truth recently phrased by John K. Wright, that a re- 
gional geography is practically certain to reflect the intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic and political climates of the age and country in which the author 
lives.* 

Morse left a remarkably full and honest record of the origin and growth 
of his many geographies. A methodical man, he patiently filed away a 
large proportion of the voluminous correspondence which resulted from 
his methods of compilation as well as many documents and notes of which 
he made use. The Morse papers, fortunately preserved in large quantities 
in several institutions, form the documentary basis for a brief and impartial 
life history of what appears to have been the most widely read geographical 
book ever written in and about America.” 


1In Foreign Affairs, Vol. 17 (1938): 162, Wright compares geographical and 
historical writings in this respect. 

2 The manuscripts, some of which are hand copies of originals, are to be found 
mainly in Harvard College Library, New York Public Library, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and Yale University Library, referred to as HC, NYPL, MHS and 
YU in the footnote citations in this paper. The Morse family records recently made 
accessible at Yale are used here with special permission. 

Morse’s biographers have consulted some of these, and perhaps other sources, but 
their interests have largely centered upon his activities in religious and theological 
matters, with no attempt to cover his geographical work. 

The earliest and still most reliable account of Morse’s geographical activities forms 
Chapter 4 in William B. Sprague, Life of Jedidiah Morse, New York, 1874. Other 
writings include: Franklin B. Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale 
College, Vol. 4 (1907); W. Randall Waterman, Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. 13, pp. 245-247; Sidney E. Morse, Memorabilia in the Life of Jedidiah Morse, 
Boston; James King Morse, Jedidiah Morse, A Champion of New England Ortho- 
doxy, Columbia University Press (Studies in American Culture), 1939. 

George A. Plimpton published a brief and uncritical paper, “The first American 
Geography,” in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 53 (1919-1920): 45-48; and Marcus 
Baker, in “A century of geography in the United States” (Bull. Philos. Soc. of Wash- 
ington, Vol. 13 (1898) : 223-240), touches on certain phases of the Morse geographies. 
Other more recent articles dealing briefly with Morse’s geographical works are: “A 
century of geographical education in the United States,” by Charles R. Dryer, in Ann. 
Assoc. of Amer. Geogrs., Vol. 14 (1924): 117; and “Early American geographies,” 
by James F. Chamberlain, in Yearbook of the Assoc. of Pacific Coast Geogrs., Vol. 5 
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Section II 
Morse AssuMES LEADERSHIP IN THE FIELD 


With the formation of the Union, the stage was set for the appearance 
of a full-fledged American geography. It was perhaps equally inevitable 
that the one who should aspire to write this new geography for adults 
should already have prepared a geographical grammar for public schools. 

The time was certainly ripe for a descriptive geography. There was 
much new to be made known and still more to be said anew about a land 
which heretofore had been seen largely through European eyes—allegedly 
unsympathetic eyes. A literary declaration of independence from the Old 
World was definitely in order. 

Not since the illustrious Robert Rogers’ Concise Account of America 
of 1765 had there been a book which conformed to the popular notion of 
what an American geography should be. With characteristic bravado, 
Rogers, to use his own words, had attempted to collect “such facts and cir- 
cumstances as . . . appear to me to be most interesting,” and to “reduce 
them to an easy and familiar method, and contract them within such narrow 
limits that the whole may be seen, as it were, at once.” 

Even if the Concise Account were acceptable in 1765, it told of a past 
America, and thus was more of a history, however unreliable. Several 
foreign visitors had recorded their American travels, but these came far 
from taking the place of a geography. Besides, many of the visitors had 
beheld America when it was in the turmoil of the Revolution, or recovering 
from it ;—men like Dr. Johann David Schoepff, a surgeon with the Anspach- 
Beyreuth troops during the war, who, following the peace, had toured the 
length of the seaboard before returning to his native land. Even if his book 
had been written in English, it is doubtful that his observations would have 
been much credited. A German scholar who knew him said, in 1795, that 





(1939) : 23-29. A brief characterization of Morse’s American Geography is contained 
in “Investigations into the character of Jefferson as a scientist,” by George T. Surface, 
in Jour. of Amer. Hist., Vol. 9 (1910) : 214-220. 

An unpublished “List of the works of Jedidiah Morse,” prepared in 1935 by Win- 
field Shiras, is in the Yale University Library and a copy of it is in the William L. 
Clements Library, University of Michigan. 

Personal inspection of the manuscripts and rare published sources during the past 
four years has been made possible by grants from the Social Science Research Council 
and the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Minnesota. 
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“perhaps future travellers will not be so much prejudiced as one of my 
countrymen, Mr. Schoepff, a physician, shewed himself to be against Amer- 
ica.”* Jared Sparks, while an upperclassman at Harvard (1812) ex- 
pressed the average citizen’s skepticism of travel records, saying “No one 
thinks himself unqualified to write a book of travels. The dull and uninter- 
esting details of such a writer might be borne with if he would write no 
more than he knows, but the misfortune is, the generality of these travellers 
make short tours and write long books.”* 

Here, then, was a situation challenging to the talents of many men of 
letters: a new country for which there was no written geography. It was 
high time to accept the challenge even if this meant “entering the public 
lists,” to use a stock phrase of the period. Perhaps much that each de- 
sired to tell was not geography in the strict sense, but no matter. Certainly 
no kind of book was better calculated than a geography to give a full-length 
portrait of a great country in the making. 

Thomas Hutchins, “geographer to the United States” at the opening 
of the new era, was one who laid the groundwork for an American geog- 
raphy. Experienced in the preparation of topographical memoirs, skilled 
in land survey, talented in cartography, personally familiar with all sections 
of the country, and nearer than others to sources of official data, Hutchins 
seemed eminently qualified for such a work. What could have been more 
appropriate than a full description of the States from the hands of the first 
(and only) civil geographer? But this was not to be. The duties of the 
office that would have lent authenticity to his work interfered with its 
progress. The Ordinance of 1787, providing for a survey of lands in west- 
ern territories, required his personal supervision of the running of base 
lines in the area known historically as “the seven ranges of the Ohio.” 
Hutchins died only two years after the Constitution had been ratified and, 
before his death, had generously allowed other compilers the use of the 
materials intended for his own work. 

Jeremy Belknap (Fig. 2) also made preparations during these years for 


3 Christoph Ebeling to Jeremy Belknap, Hamburg, 28 June 1795; Coll. Mass. Hist. 
Soc., Sixth Ser., Vol. 4, p. 596. Schoepff’s journal was translated by A. J. Morrison 
as Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784, Philadelphia, 1911. 

#“Travels and Travellers,” by Jared Sparks, Ms. 20 October 1812, HC. 





Fic. 2—Jeremy Belknap. From Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 1 (1791-1855), opp. 
p. 116. 
Fic. 4—Christoph D. Ebeling. From “Letters of Christoph Daniel Ebeling,” W. 
C. Lane, Ed., Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., Vol. 35 n.s., 1925, opp. p. 272. 
Fic. 9.—Manasseh Cutler. From Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, L.L.D. Cincinnati, 1888. 
Fic. 10.—James Freeman. From Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 1 (1791-1855), 48. 
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a descriptive gazetteer. By profession a clergyman, Belknap had shown 
aptitude in geography through several small-scale descriptions and was 
also preparing a history and geography of New Hampshire which eventu- 
ally appeared in three volumes. He also achieved some success as a map- 
maker, or at least as a proficient compiler of maps. Toward the close of the 
year 1787, he confided to Ebenezer Hazard, then Postmaster-general of 
the United States, that he had “been thinking of an Amer. Gazetteer & have 
made some preparations for it, but much remains to be done—however, I 
think with some assistance I might push it thro’ in a year or less.” The 
Boston cleric sought Hazard’s confirmation of rumors that another and 
similar work was in a more advanced stage of preparation than was his 
own. “You can tell me,” he wrote, “whether it is best that I should pursue 
this plan or whether the work which you mention will anticipate it,” and 
he further wished to know if the rival author was not “Jedidiah Morse or 
one employed by him?’”® In this roundabout fashion, Belknap learned that 
the rumor was, indeed, well founded, and soon thereafter Morse called 
upon him for aid and advice in many particulars. 

Morse, in fact, had begun seriously to prepare a general description of 
the United States in 1785. His name had already become associated with 
geography through his elementary text Geography Made Easy, first pub- 
lished in 1784 (Fig. 3). In later years, when he had become thoroughly 
established as a geographical writer, Morse chose to refer to his first ven- 
ture, somewhat disparagingly, as “a Juvenile Essay written after I took my 
first degree at Yale College, at the age of 22. . . . My view was to accom- 
modate a school of young ladies I was then teaching at New Haven, and 
my ideas scarcely extended beyond the limits of my native State, Connec- 
ticut.”® In similar apologetic vein he wrote to Governor Livingston of 
New Jersey saying that he wished to make “the best improvement” of the 
criticisms he had received from him, adding that he was gratified with the 
favorable reception accorded his work which, however, “bears every mark 
of a juvenile, hasty production, with the additional mark of having been 
composed in the Infancy of Geographical knowledge in America.”” But in 
1785, when Geography Made Easy monopolized the field, he was encour- 
aged to think well of it indeed. “My Geographies,” he informed his father, 
“sell beyond my most sanguine Expectations. I have sold between 3 & 
400 within 3 weeks” and the publishers could not keep up with the demand. 
Perhaps wondering what his neighbors now thought of the boy who was 


5 Belknap to Hazard, Boston, 8 December 1787, YU. 

6 Morse to Christoph Ebeling, Charlestown, 27 May 1794; YU. 

7 Morse to William Livingston, New Haven, 26 October 1787; Livingston Papers, 
MHS. 
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struggling through Yale on the smallest of allowances he asked “I wish you 
to write me what reception they meet with in Woodstock & Pomfret.”*® 

Flushed with success, the young man thereupon decided to elaborate his 
“compendious system of Geography” into an American description suitable 
for a larger and more mature audience. Always a man of solemn and 
almost irrevocable decisions, even in his youth, the one he now made was to 
guide his secular life and to provide the greater part of his income for the 
ensuing forty years. “My own country merits my first & greatest atten- 
tion,” he wrote with more than necessary solemnity, “and as the Geography 
of it has hitherto been very incomplete, as well as inaccurate, I am disposed 
to avail myself of every possible advantage in order to remove these incon- 
veniences.””® 

The “advantages” which Morse vigorously pursued during the next four 
years placed him in the vanguard of aspiring geographical writers. His 
plans gradually became known to interested parties as he sought, by con- 
sultation or letter, the aid of persons likely to be serviceable in the com- 
pilation of the proposed work. Literary and professional men, specialists in 
natural history, employees and officials of state and federal governments, 
historians professional and self-taught, surveyors, cartographers, the man 
in the street and on the farm—many representatives of all groups were 
gradually enfolded in the broadening net of the assiduous collector of in- 
formation. An immediate effect of the attendant publicity was to forestall 
the preparation of similar works, but there is no evidence to suggest that 
Morse anticipated the withdrawal from the field of those who might have 
become his competitors. On the other hand, the record is clear that he did 
not seek outright collaboration, a procedure which might have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

One by one, the other men withdrew from the field, perhaps in greater 
numbers than is now known. Belknap’s withdrawal was typical. In an- 
swer to his inquiry of Hazard, the latter returned the opinion that “Morse’s 
Gazetteer will undoubtedly interfere with yours,” and also stated that “his 
intention was to publish both a Geography and a Gazetteer, and he has 
made considerable progress in both.”*° Belknap’s unselfish motives in 
projecting his work are revealed in his reply to Hazard, saying “if Morse is 
so far advanced in his Geographical work, there will be no need of my con- 
tinuing it.” One of Morse’s more reliable biographers (W. B. Sprague) 
is authority for the statement that “Hutchins relinquished his own designs 


8 Morse to father, New Haven, 8 January 1785; YU. 

® Morse to father (Day? Month? New Haven?), 1785; YU. 

10 Belknap-Hazard correspondence, 11 and 16 January, 1788, Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 
Fifth Ser., Vol. 3, p. 1. 
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and committed to him [Morse] all the collections he had made, together 
with his maps and explanatory pamphlets.” 

Morse had been busily at work on his books for nearly a decade before 
he learned of a similar project under way in Germany by Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling of the University of Hamburg (Fig. 4). Ebeling, who soon won 
the respect of American scholars, first divulged his elaborate plans in 
letters accompanying the opening volume of his Erdbeschreibung und 
Geschichte von Amerika, copies of which were sent to several leading 
Americans. The German professor of Greek, history and geography ex- 
plained that his collection of American materials began during the early 
years of the Revolution but that he had delayed communicating his plans 
until “I could produce some specimen of my labours.” This specimen was 
his volume on New England, the contents of which were all but unintel- 
ligible to most of his readers on this side of the Atlantic; the first of seven 
volumes to be issued between 1793 and 1816. 

To an American correspondent Ebeling wrote: “I confess it was an 
ambitious task I undertook, but I was incited to persevere by the animating 
beauty of the object, the many imperfect and false accounts Europe has of 
your country and the possible good effect which a faithfull picture of a truly 
free Republic founded upon the most solid foundations, could produce in 
the most parts of Europe so very remote from such happiness as you enjoy.” 
His topographical account, he believed, “may be thought inconsiderable, but 
considering the rapid increase of North America, it may be usefull in future 
time when a comparison with the former state of the Country may be 
wished for.”** 

The geographical careers of Morse and Ebeling closely paralleled each 
other though two men more unlike could scarcely have been discovered. 
Their common interests brought them into correspondence until about 1810 
when a break occurred in their long-distance friendship. Theirs was a kind 
of friendly rivalry, yet neither received significant aid from the other’s 
works. Morse arranged with a Danish friend to translate portions of 
Ebeling’s first book, but after what proved to be a painful experiment he 
was content to admire rather than to profit by the writings of his colleague. 
Nevertheless, they exchanged many maps and documents relating to their 
field of interest and each was no doubt encouraged by the other’s lengthy 
and learned epistles. Morse, in his first letter to Ebeling, wrote “Sir, I had 
the honour & pleasure, a few days since, to receive your letter of Oct. last 
with the enclosed Ist. vol. of your American Geography, for which you will 
please to accept my sincerest thanks. I consider the correspondence which 
you have been so good as to open between us as one of the most useful & 


11 Ebeling to “Rev. Sir.,” Hamburg, 26 June 1794, HC. 
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important to me. . . . I apprehend the balance of advantage will be much 
in my favour. In undertaking to describe America, a country you never 
saw, you do no more than what a Geographer (unless his plan be very lim- 
ited) is obliged to do. The World would have been better informed, how- 
ever, had every Geographer taken the immense labour & pains which you 
apparently had . . . to obtain accurate information.”?* 

To this Ebeling replied “It was very interesting to me to be made ac- 
quainted by the Author himself with the history of those works which will 
always and ought to be the solid foundation of every future Geography of 
America... .”"° Ebeling, always eager for criticism, expressed regret 
that Morse could not read German, “for how much would I profit if you 
read our language,” and advanced the opinion that “every good geography 
is written in the language of its country.” 


12 Morse to Ebeling, Charlestown, 27 May 1794, YU. 
13 Ebeling to Morse, Hamburg, 16 August 1794, YU. 
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Section III 
PREPARATION OF THE DESCRIPTION OF 1789 


“I am determined not to hurry the publication of a book in wh’h accuracy 
is so indispensably necessary,” Morse informed Governor Livingston, to 
whom the book was to be dedicated, “even though sometimes led to the 
borders of despair from pecuniary wants.”** Four years were no more 
than necessary to permit an adequate study of the country and of geograph- 
ical literature pertaining to it, especially because Morse could devote only 
part time to this work of his. Concurrently engaged in theological studies, 
leading to two temporary pastorates before his elevation, in 1789, to his 
permanent position in Charlestown, Mass., necessarily his time for personal 
observation through travel was limited, at least so long as he looked to the 
ministerial profession as his life work and to do otherwise seems never to 
have been even considered. In these circumstances he could not follow the 
advice of his friend, Jeremy Belknap, who informed him in no uncertain 
terms that “To be a true Geographer, it is necessary to be a Traveller. To 
depend on distant and incidental information is not safe; and there is a 
material difference between describing a place that we have seen and one 
that we have not seen. I would advise you to collect as little as possible 
from second-hand authors. The best descriptions are given by eye wit- 
nesses, provided they are honest. As water passing through various strata 
of earth acquires different tinctures, so a story, told by a succession of 
authors, partakes of the humours, inattention, and prejudices of them all.” 


TRAVEL, LIMITED BY CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


The announcement in the 1789 preface that the “Author has visited the 
several states in the Union,” should not be taken too literally. Before 1789, 
Morse’s principal journey outside of New England was to Midway, Ge- 
orgia, where a temporary pastorate had been arranged, a plan which had a 
dual purpose. “What would you say,” he inquired of his father, “suppos- 
ing we should exchange for a while, he [Abiel Holmes] take my station at 
College & recover his health, & I supply his people at Georgia during the 
Winter & furnish myself with Geographical materials?” 


14 Morse to William Livingston, New Haven, 26 October 1787; Livingston papers, 
MHS. 
15 Morse to father, New Haven, 14 September 1786; YU. 
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Arrangements for the interchange were soon made and Morse set about 
preparations for the journey which was more instructive to him than any 
other trip he was ever to take. The improvement in his finances resulting 
from the success of his school book is reflected in his purchase of a phaeton 
and “the most elegant pair of Horses in New Engiand or New York,” as a 
means of conveyance to his new position. This transaction appears all the 
more remarkable because Morse was characteristically frugal and even in 
this instance his indulgence in luxury was short-lived. Within ten days 
he had disposed of his equipage, informing his father simply that “I have 
concluded to go in the Stages, as it will be less expensive, hazardous and 
more expeditious.”*® 

Morse’s route southward was planned so as to permit him to visit and 
consult with certain individuals in many places, including Governor Liv- 
ingston of New Jersey, Doctors Witherspoon and Samuel Smith of Prince- 
ton and, of course, Benjamin Franklin. “They highly favor my Geo- 
graphical plan & engage all their assistance,” he said of Witherspoon and 
Smith. “I arrived at Philadelphia Friday the 17th., dined the 18th with 
his Excellency Doc’t Franklin—communicated my Geographical plan to 
him which received his approbation—he readily engaged his assistance.”*” 
His letters, despatched from various places on the way, contain off-hand 
descriptions of countryside, village and city and the advantages of particu- 
lar cities for trade and manufactures; there are also parenthetical sum- 
maries of climatic data and “natural curiosities,’—comments typical of a 
youthful, or at least an enthusiastic, traveler with more than ordinary 
acuteness of vision for geographical phenomena. For example, the Balti- 
more he visited in 1786 was “the most flourishing commercial town on the 
continent.” From Charleston, S. C., he sent a long letter to President 
Stiles of Yale telling of the country between there and Williamsburg. That 
“the level Country in these Southern States, for 50, 60 & some places an 
100 miles from the Sea, was once ocean,” was confirmed by the presence 
of shells in the soil, an observation which he had discussed at length with 
James Madison, president of the College of William and Mary. While in 
Williamsburg he made some notes on the town which, when published in 
his Geography, led to a wordy altercation. In the vicinity of Albemarle 
Sound he observed the signs of many shoreline changes and abandoned 
stream channels now partly filled, indicating that in the course of time it 
will “become like the adjacent country, a low, marshy, pine barren, a use- 
less tract of land.’** His leisurely trip—the 380 miles of road and ferry 


16 Morse to father, New Haven, 25 October and 6 November, 1786; YU. 
17 Morse to father, Baltimore, 23 November 1786; YU. 
18 Morse to Ezra Stiles, Charleston, S. C., 30 December 1786; YU. 
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between Edenton, N. C., and Charleston, S. C., consumed nearly ten days, 
for example—was well suited to one who wished to observe the country at 
first hand. 

While in Georgia he “collected materials” by observation and consulta- 
tion, and perhaps went as far south as Savannah; at least he came to know 
Dr. John Brickell and derived some information from him. It was to 
Brickell that he transmitted a letter received from a resident of New Haven 
inquiring about that part of the country, especially the “salubrity” of the 
climate. The answer to this letter eventually appeared, like many another 
received by Morse and forwarded by him to another person for answering, 
in a periodical.’® 

The return journey, made over the muddy roads of winter’s end, was 
less productive of impromptu geographical observations. Morse was ap- 
parently through with dawdling and with contemplation, at least on this 
occasion. He hurried northward to New Haven, then to New York and 
finally to Elizabethtown, N. J., where he was well occupied with ministerial 
duties, with writing his book and, it must be pointed out even in these 
Annals, with an affair of the heart. The manuscript of the first American 
Geography was in the hands of the printer by the middle of January, 1789, 
and then came a series of annoying delays, during one of which he informed 
an official of the Charlestown church, to whose pulpit he had been called, 
of having “some leisure time upon my hands.” This lull he considered to 
be a good time to “improve by getting married,” (to Elizabeth Ann Breese) 
the more so because “when I read your proposals, wherein it is mentioned 
that I should receive fire wood sufficient for my study until married, and 
when married I should be furnished with a house & barn & twenty cords of 
wood annually, I concluded that the congregation meant to encourage me 
to undertake the business I am now prosecuting.”*° This note, written 
with a levity which the dignified Morse rarely permitted himself, does sug- 
gest his characteristic deliberation in all things; it is also the first known 
reference to a financial arrangement with the Charlestown church which 
was made on the assumption that the pastor would derive some of his 
income from his geographies. The effects of this agreement, insofar as 
they relate to Morse’s activities as a geographical writer, will be considered 
in their proper place. 

At the risk of introducing an annoying break in chronology, it seems 
desirable here to glance ahead and briefly suggest Morse’s more important 
travels of the later years. The next most notable excursion following his 
~ 19A letter on the climate of Georgia, from dr. John Brickel of Savannah, to a 
gentleman in Newhaven, Connecticut, Feb. 18, 1787; The American Museum, Vol. 5 


(1789) : 244-245. 
20 Morse to Mr. Carey, Elizabethtown (?), 7 February 1789; YU. 
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venture into Georgia, was in the summer of 1796 when he accompanied 
Jeremy Belknap on a missionary tour to western New York. This jour- 
ney, part of which was performed on horseback before the turnpike to 
Geneva was completed, formed the basis of a narrative by Belknap and was 
valuable to Morse when he revised his Geography for the third time. A 
trip performed by two such famous authors was a proper subject for news- 
paper comment and it was in the “New York Gazette” that Ebeling, who 
was always on the alert for news of his American friends, learned of Morse’s 
visit “to the Oneidas with Dr. Belknap,” and congratulated him on the 
opportunity. Morse’s ten-day visit to the Isle of Shoals in the summer 
of 1800, a trip also taken primarily for missionary purposes, was more 
significant than might be expected from the limited time and distance in- 
volved. Morse’s lengthy eyewitness description of the islands** is one of 
the few examples of detailed regional description known to have been derived 
exclusively from him and shows much power in this direction. Not until 
1820, a year after Morse’s retirement from the geographical field and from 
the Charlestown church, did he again venture far from the Boston area. 
In that year, as an agent of the department of Indian Affairs under ap- 
pointment from John C. Calhoun, he traveled westward to Wisconsin in 
company with his son, Richard Cary Morse, and, returning, issued one of 
his best known works.** But even then and so honored he was not a happy 
traveler, for though he was only in his fifty-ninth year he was old before 
his time and never completed the ambitious journey which he had planned 
into the southwest for the following spring. Morse’s close confinement to 
Charlestown during his career as a geographical writer may be attributed 
in part to real or assumed restrictions placed upon him by his profession 
in general and by his own church in particular and in part to his “frail con- 
stitution,” to use his own expression; moreover, Morse was not funda- 
mentally a “travel geographer.” He appears to have avoided travel oppor- 
tunities, or at least did not make them. The annalist of Morse’s activities 
as a geographer must express the regret that the one who has so often been 
called the “father of American geography” was not an inveterate traveler or 
at least one who would occasionally strike out, possibly at all costs, for 
distant places. 


ACQUISITION OF DATA 


Morse’s four-year search for strictly geographical publications suitable 


21 A manuscript of the diary is in the New York Public Library and was pub- 
lished in Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 7 (1846) : 242-261. 

224A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States, on Indian Affairs, 
printed by S. Converse, New Haven, 1822. 
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for inclusion, in one form or another, in his work, yielded small returns. 
That he drew heavily on quasi-geographical works, especially the few pre- 
pared by Americans, is apparent to any one who, at random, inspects the 
first edition. For example, over half the chapter on Virginia, and consid- 
erable portions of the chapter on Pennsylvania, are copied or abstracted 
from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784). Works published in a foreign 
language were unavailable to him; moreover, he viewed with suspicion, 
rightly or wrongly, all foreign-made descriptions of this country. “Euro- 
peans,” he wrote boldly and inaccurately, “have been the sole writers of 
American Geography and have too often suffered fancy to supply the place 
of facts, and thus have led their readers into errors, while they professed to 
aim at removing their ignorance.” Maps, pamphlets, official documents 
and magazine articles, which he could secure for his own library, furnished 
more raw material than did books. By no means a profound student of 
maps, he could nevertheless translate into words some of the detail por- 
trayed on the maps of Evans, Pownall, Jefferson, Carleton and Hutchins, 
to mention only a few of the standard sheets then available. Free use was 
made of pamphlets, such as Tench Coxe’s on manufactures, while papers in 
the Columbian Magazine, the American Museum and the more exalted 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society were prolific of items 
of smaller scope. Statistics of population, gathered by the Convention at 
Philadelphia or by state governments, were often derived indirectly from 
magazines or newspapers. It does not appear that Morse made an exhaus- 
tive search for published materials or that, among several possibilities, he 
was always successful in securing the most valuable contribution. Though 
he was reasonably diligent in these particulars, especially in view of the 
limitations imposed upon him by his ministerial duties, chance played a 
large part in determining his selections. A modern research student who 
derives most of his source materials from public collections made by expert 
library staffs may appreciate the difficulties under which Morse worked 
and view with tolerance the many omissions that we now know he made. 
Morse did not consistently document his sources. He frankly states 
that “In the prosecution of the work, he has aimed at utility rather than 
originality, and of course, when he has met with publications suited to his 
purposes, he has made free use of them: and he thinks it proper here to 
observe, that, to avoid unnecessary trouble, he has frequently used the 
words as well as the ideas of the writers, although the reader has not been 
particularly apprized of it.” One familiar with geographical literature 
available before 1789 can recognize the sections, often many consecutive 
pages, that came from printed materials. Fully one-half of the strictly 
geographical part of the first edition was so derived but no good purpose 
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would be served by listing the sources which Morse did not specifically 
itemize. 

The subject-matter of the remaining half of the first edition, and those 
that followed, came from an extraordinary variety of sources. Some of it, 
one may safely assume, represents the personal observations and reflections 
of the author, but bulking much larger is the information which he secured 
directly by letter or word of mouth from men whose information he 
solicited. 

First of all, there were the consultants on major questions, who pro- 
vided Morse with papers bearing on this or that topic (e.g. “natural his- 
tory”) written expressly for the geography. These consultants were the 
“men of Science” to whom general credit is given in the preface. One 
would wish that Morse had been more specific in this particular. It may 
be inferred from the available records that Hazard, Hutchins, Belknap, 
Noah Webster and Samuel L. Mitchill were among the more prominent in 
this group. 

Scarcely less important were the contributions submitted by the rank 
and file of the citizenry. Early in the year 1787, Morse decided to circu- 
late questionnaires among those who might be expected to have knowledge 
of their places of residence and be willing to supply him with needed data 
(Figs. 5,6, 7). Perhaps the earliest form of the Morse questionnaire was 
printed in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787 (Fig. 5) ; later, others with 
slightly varying contents were drawn up. A copy of the query-sheet issued 
from New York a year later (Fig. 6) was sent to Jeremy Belknap with 
the plain statement that “the foregoing letter I propose to circulate through 
all the states, among such Gentlemen as are able and likely to furnish 
answers.” The questionnaires, however, have certain broad resemblances. 
The queries are all-inclusive and non-specific, reference is made to a Gazet- 
teer as well as to a Geography and each contains the names of men with 
whom Morse was associated. The postscript to the Philadelphia copy also 
suggests that information would be welcomed from all and sundry, although 
originally it was proposed to limit inquiries to individuals of more than 
average qualifications. 

An interested and cooperative citizenry responded with scores of 
answers to the appeals, but not all were received in time for inclusion in 
the first edition. Here are a few samples: A resident of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, offered information on “all the towns in this state west of 

23 Figure 6 is a copy of the original in the Belknap Papers, Massachusetts His- 


torical Society. The original of Figure 5 is in the Boston Public Library and Figure 
7 is in the Yale collection. Originals are extremely rare. 





Fic. 5.—Query-sheet circulated by Morse, 1787. Actual size. 
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the Connecticut River” and promised additional information on the Susque- 
hanna which “crosses the Pennsylvania line three times (not twice, as 
shown on Evans’ map).” A Georgian described the Savannah River and 
enclosed “an imperfect map of the County of Wilkes furnished me by a 
man who, although a good woodsman & perfectly acquainted with all the 
streams laid down on it, had neither instruments or a knowledge of them 
sufficient to make it accurate.” From Portsmouth, N. H., came intelli- 
gence of Rockingham County: its population, towns, state of agriculture, 
lighthouses and other miscellany. A Dr. Coney, in a lengthy and not too 
interesting letter, itemized data relating to Maine towns, for example: 
“Hallowell, a flourishing town in the County of Lincoln, on the Kenne- 
beck, 3 miles below the head of tide waters, vessels of 100 tons go 3 miles 
above this town. An academy is established here, handsomely endowed 
with a grant of public lands. No. of inhabitants, 1,000, a considerable 
trade is carried on with the back country.” John May volunteered: “I 
have for five years been very attentive to the rise and fall of tides [at Bos- 
ton] and have had occasion to measure them.” Then follow many excel- 
lent data on tidal range, concluding with the amusing comment: “I have 
also observed that once in Twelve or fifteen months, when the Planetts 
get properly arranged for the business & moon in perigee . . . there comes 
. . . what I call Very high tides.” 

Morse’s letters of inquiry sometimes performed multiple duty. Inter- 
ested editors occasionally reproduced them in weekly newspapers with the 
recommendation that readers answer them. A Thomas Tucker of South 
Carolina wrote that he had “informed all my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives of your wish to have their observations on that part of 
your Geography [concerning] South Carolina. Several of them have 
promised to do so,” adding he would be glad to forward any material sub- 
mitted to him. Governor Livingston of New Jersey apparently directed 
subordinates to search for data suitable for the geography and to send them 
to the author.”® 


24 Letters to Morse from Oliver Partridge, Stockbridge, 19 September, 1789; S. 
Blackburn, n.p. 6 April 1789; J. Buckminster, Portsmouth, 4 February 1789; Dr. 
Daniel Coney, n.p., n.d. (material possibly intended for the Gazetteer); John May, 
Boston, 3 October 1789; YU. Colonel May’s contribution represented many years of 
patient tabulation, apparently made when he was fire warden of Boston prior to his 
affiliation with the Ohio Company of Associates. (Side lights on the Ohio Company 
of Associates, from John May Papers. Ed. by E. J. Benton, Cleveland, 1917, footnote 
p. 73.) 

25 Tucker to Morse, Philadelphia, 14 February 1792, YU; Morse to William 
Livingston, New Haven, 26 October 1789, and note by Livingston in his Papers, MHS. 





Fic. 6.—Query-sheet circulated by Morse, 1788. Actual size. 
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Letters covering a wider range of human knowledge than even these 
varied samples suggest poured into the parsonage. They were weighted 
with first-hand descriptions, historical notes and statistics of all sorts; the 
fruit, possibly, of many years of patient observation. Often inexpertly 
stated, the communications nevertheless contained the nuggets for which 
the industrious compiler was always searching. He was then confronted 
with the task of winnowing this mass of information, of reconciling it with 
the published material or with his own observations and of marshalling the 
residue to some degree of order. The wonder of it is that he could do all 
these things tolerably well in a four-year period when he was also con- 
cerned with affairs of church and family. 

This novel method of collecting information greatly increased Morse’s 
dependence on letter mail, then far more costly than today. It was to his 
interest to receive long communications from distant localities, but rates 
were gauged according to distance and number of pages. For example, 
a single-sheet letter conveyed over five hundred miles cost twenty-five 
cents, with an additional sheet almost doubling the rate. It was clear that 
this would discourage many from forwarding information to him and induce 
the writing of letters too short to be of value. Besides, was he not per- 
forming a kind of public service? This train of thought led Morse to pre- 
pare a petition to Congress “for one privilege, that is, that I might send & 
receive letters by post, free of expence, for such a length of time as will be 
sufficient to complete a system of the Geography of the United States, & a 
gazetteer of the same wh’h makes a part of the work in wh’h I am engaged.” 
He was unwilling, he said, to put his distant correspondents to great ex- 
pense and the cost of letter mail had prevented him from writing for infor- 
mation “that might have rendered the work much more satisfactory to the 
public.”*® There is no record that the petition was formally introduced, 
but its preparation furnishes indirect evidence of Morse’s enormous corre- 
spondence as well as of his own belief that his services were for the public 
good. 


SUBMISSION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR CORRECTION 


Upon completing various sections of the compilation to his own satis- 
faction, Morse submitted “the manuscripts of most of the states to gentle- 
men best informed in the respective States, for their inspection and correc- 
tion.” Again he fails to specify the individuals concerned nor can one now 


26 Petition for franking mail: To the Hon’able, the Congress of the United States, 
19 February 1789; YU. 





Fic. 7.—Query-sheet circulated by Morse, no date. Actual size. 
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be sure how extensively the preliminary drafts were criticized and altered. 
All that can positively be learned is that the New England and New Hamp- 
shire chapters were submitted to Belknap, while Ezra Stiles and Elias 
Bourdinot criticized the sections on Connecticut and Pennsylvania, respec- 
tively. From evidence less direct, it is inferred that Hugh Williamson 
and David Ramsay performed similar services in connection with the North 
and South Carolina chapters. Fisher Ames, Tobias Lear (Washington’s 
secretary) and an unidentified “Mr. Murray,” may have inspected and con- 
tributed to the chapter on Maryland. 

Bourdinot simply returned “the Copy of the Acc’t of our state with a 
few notes,” but Belknap discovered many errors and omissions and did not 
spare the author’s feelings in pointing them out. In this view, the chapter 
“may convey to a total stranger a tolerably just view in general of the 
country, yet there are some faults which ought, by no means, to have been 
committed by an American, however pardonable they might be in an Euro- 
pean Author,” and made extensive corrections. Belknap was one of many 
to express annoyance at Morse’s methods of acquiring information, com- 
plaining on another occasion that “the request in your last is so general 
and the object so diffusive, that a more minute and particular topographical 
knowledge than I am possessed of and a much greater portion of leisure 
than I can command, would be necessary to my gratifying your desire. 
Were you to travel through the States of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, with a map in your pocket (or in your head, which would be better) 
and make inquiries of intelligent, sensible people . . . you could get more 
in a week’s time than I could furnish you with in some months.”?* 

Stiles’ comments relate specifically to a chapter for a later edition when 
he apologized for having done “so little to the inter-leaved Geography,” 
pointing out that “I have such numerous applications for information on 
Conn. and New England . . . that they would keep me always writing.” 
He simplified his task somewhat by submitting “a very long letter I have 
been writing to Professor Ebeling of Hamburg, which may serve both you 
and him with all the information I [can?] give of our state. After you 
have perused as much of it as you shall feel inclined, you will please deliver 
it to Mr. Holmes, whom I have desired to send it to Miss Hannah Adams, 
to satisfy her inquiries addressed to me on Connecticut History.””* 

The performance of all these steps and final changes absorbed more of 
the young minister’s time than many of his colleagues and parishioners 


27 Belknap to Morse, Boston, 17 February 1789; 16 June 1788; YU. 
28 Stiles to Morse, New Haven, 7 April 1795; YU. 





Fic. 8.—Title page of the Dublin edition of The American Geography. Actual size. 
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thought seemly. Was this devotion to scientific work a measure of his 
insincerity in church affairs, they asked? He failed to secure at least one 
coveted position, apparently, because this question was answered affirma- 
tively.2° The conscientious Morse was forever being urged to give up his 
scientific inquiries in favor of the church and it was often necessary for him 
to reassure others, as well as himself, that his was the proper course. At 
a time when he was assailed with doubts of the success of his work, he con- 
fided his troubles to a friend, Abiel Holmes, who returned that he was 
“sorry for your disappointment about your book. To say truth, I have all 
along been afraid this very thing would prove a thorn in your flesh. I long 
to have you done with it, for your own sake, for the sake of the public & 
especially for the sake of the Church of Christ. . . . It seems especially 
incumbent on you to get as free from this and every other secular embar- 
rassment as you can.”*? 

Morse took comfort in the thought that his two main life interests were 
actually more compatible than public opinion would allow. “I hope [be- 
lieve?] I shall not injure my health,” he said, “as I find that my mind, 
after being engaged in Geographical pursuits, returns with ease and 
pleasure to my Theological studies.”** The result was that Morse con- 
tinued to utilize as much time for geography as he thought his parishioners 
would tolerate and succeeded in avoiding any serious upheaval in his con- 
gregation, on this score, for over a decade. 


29 He preached for a time as a candidate in the Presbyterian church of New York 
of which Ebenezer Hazard was a member. According to Hazard, “Morse is undoubt- 
edly a man of genius, but among us he failed to do himself justice. His Geography 
employed (he thought necessarily) so much of his time, that he could not devote enough 
to his theological studies and thus injured himself, in the opinion of some, who, I am 
sure, would have been fond of him, could he have studied more.” 

30 Holmes to Morse, 5 April 1789; YU. 

31 Morse to father, 12 July 1792; YU. 
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Section IV 


RECEPTION OF THE FIRST AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


The American Geography of 1789 (Fig. 8) was found to be a useful 
book. The new American description, to which was added an abridged 
account of other lands, solved many a vexing problem for teachers. “Such 
a performance was much needed,” said an educator. “The method ob- 
served in it is an improvement upon former geographic writings, espe- 
cially as there are numerous remarks on natural history, skillfully inserted, 
which enlarges the entertainment and instruction. I may also inform you 
that the work is much esteemed by the Officers of the Institution.”*? 

The book also enjoyed a brisk sale among general readers and soon 
became a standard volume in private libraries. Its utility in the household 
was Owing in part to the breadth of the included subject matter. The de- 
scriptions of the separate states, which followed opening sections dealing 
with the country as a whole, progressed on a wide front indeed. Each 
state was discussed in terms of its settlement and history, climate, “face,” 
industries, cities, public institutions, curiosities and inventions, to mention 
only a few of the standard categories. The areal phenomena were set 
down as matters of fact more or less isolated from each other: there was 
little attempt to integrate the various natural or man-made features and to 
associate the latter with the historical or political portions. The treatment 
was broadly encyclopedic. Interspersed with matter commonly included 
in geographical summaries, were sections which were clearly outside the 
field: lists of state and provincial governors with their terms of office, a 
copy of the new Federal constitution and abstracts of state constitutions, 
the Articles of the Society of the Cincinnati and, in the appendices, eulogies 
of George Washington, Lafayette and General Greene. Much as a geog- 
rapher may deplore the inclusion of such miscellany in a book entitled 
“geography,” the fact remains that this breadth of content was part and 
parcel of its popularity. 

In spite of a stereotyped outline that all but prevented literary freedom, 
Morse had prepared an interesting and informative description of his coun- 
try. Writing at a time when it was still fashionable to be involved and 
wordy, readers found his direct and lucid phraseology a welcome change; 
moreover, many admired his absolute fearlessness even if they disagreed 


82 President John Wheelock of Dartmouth to Morse, Hanover, 19 December 1789; 


¥U. 
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with his conclusions. A few passages may give the modern reader some 
conception of the book’s popularity. The opening to the section “Popula- 
tion,” is 

From the best accounts that can at present be obtained, there are, 
within the limits of the United States, three millions, eighty three 
thousand, and six hundred souls. This number, which is rapidly 
increasing both by emigrations from Europe, and by natural popula- 
tion, is composed of people of almost all nations, languages, characters 
and religions. The greater part, however, are descended from the 
English; and, for the sake of distinction, are called Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. 

The natural genius of Americans, not through prejudice we 
would charitably suppose, but through want of information, has 
suffered in the descriptions of some ingenious and eloquent Euro- 
pean writers. 


At this point, Morse lengthily defends his people against the disparag- 
ing remarks of the Abbé Raynal and Count de Buffon, quoting liberally 
from Thomas Jefferson. Furthermore 


The Literature of the United States is very flourishing. Their 
progress in the art of war, in the science of government, in philos- 
ophy and astronomy, in poetry, and the various liberal arts and sci- 
ences, has, for so young a country, been astonishing. Colleges are 
instituted in all the states north of North-Carolina, excepting Dela- 
ware; and liberal provision is making for their establishment in the 
others. These colleges are generally well provided with libraries, 
apparatus, instructors and students. 


Nevertheless, there was much that could reasonably be criticized : 


. while we exhibit the fair side of the character of the 
Federo-Americans, we would not be thought blind to their faults. 

A European writer has justly observed that, “if there be an 
object truly ridiculous in nature, it is an American patriot, signing 
resolutions of independency with the one hand, and with the other 
brandishing a whip over his affrighted slaves.” 


The author’s pronounced anti-slavery views were destined to cost him 
the support of many a southerner but no matter, he must tell the truth as he 
saw it. This section closes with the happy prophecy that 


The time, however, is anticipated when all distinctions between 
master and slaves shall be abolished; and when the language, man- 
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ners, customs, political and religious sentiments of the mixed mass 
of the people who inhabit the United States, shall have become so 
assimilated, as that all nominal distinctions shall be lost in the gen- 
eral and honourable name of AMERICANS. 


Morse’s style, especially in the first edition, was often a skilfull blending 
of his own type of writing with that of the “authority” he was using. For 
example, the fourth and fifth sentences of the preface to his description of 
New England are modified from Lewis Evans’ Geographical Essay (1755) : 


New England is a high, hilly, and in some parts a mountainous 
country, formed by nature to be inhabited by a hardy race of 
free, independent republicans. The mountains are comparatively 
small, running nearly north and south, in ridges parallel to each 
other. Between these ridges, flow the great rivers in majestic 
meanders. . . . Toa spectator on the top of a neighbouring moun- 
tain, the vales between the ridges, while in a state of nature, exhibit 
a romantic appearance. They seem an ocean of woods, swelled and 
depressed like that of the great ocean itself. A richer, though less 
romantic view, is presented, when the vallies, by industrious hus- 
bandmen, have been cleared of their natural growth; and the fruit of 
their labour appears in loaded orchards, extensive meadows, covered 
with large herds of sheep and neat cattle, and rich fields of flax, corn 
and the various kinds of grain. 

These vallies, which have received the expressive name of inter- 
val lands, are of various breadths, from two to twenty miles; and by 
the annual inundations of the rivers which flow through them, there 
is frequently an accumulation of rich, fat, soil, left upon their surface 
when the waters retire. 


Judging from the extant letters of commendation, the indorsements of 
the more competent critics were qualified or hedged about with exceptions 
and suggestions. They accepted the book as a promising start, viewed its 
more trivial errors with tolerance, were apprehensive about some major 
flaws and deficiencies in the author’s procedures and exhorted him to 
strengthen the book’s structure before paying so much attention to non- 
essential detail. The suggestions were sympathetic and constructive and 
must have been encouraging to the author who, in his preface, expressed 
the hope that “such [inaccuracies] as may be observed, will not be made 
the subject of severe censure, but ascribed to some pardonable cause.” 

Typical of the commentaries on the first edition were those of Samuel 
L. Mitchill, editor and scientist, and Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Each sent words of praise and each touched upon Morse’s greatest 
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weakness as a geographical compiler: his tendency to accept materials 
without applying tests of reliability. Mitchill was “much pleased with 
your American Geography which is undoubtedly an useful and instructive 
work ; considering the difficulties you have had to encounter, I am surprised 
you have surmounted them so well.” This commendation was followed 
by the suggestion that Morse consult the maps of Peter Pond and opined 
that “Mr. Carver has led you into some mistakes.’’** 

Wolcott also reproved Morse for his ingenuousness.** In his opinion: 


So far as your observations have been made in the settled parts 
of the United States, they are founded on, and are supported by, the 
general testimony of the public. With the exception of some re- 
marks upon the Southern States, particularly upon the South Caro- 
linians, who complain that you have not praised them according to 
their merits, your descriptions have been satisfactory to the inter- 
ested parties. I have no data for determining whether our South- 
ern brethren complain with reason and sincerely wish that they had 
produced some public indications that Society was not in a crude 
state in the Southern and Western settlements. 

In describing the unsettled northern regions I perceive that 
Carver is cited as an authority. I know not whom you can take for 
a guide more consistently with the present state of public opinion 
and yet I suppose but little credit can be given the book published in 
his name. By information which I have obtained respecting Carver, 
I am satisfied that his book was compiled under very inauspicious 
circumstances. He doubtless resided for a number of years in the 
Western country, but was an ignorant man, utterly incapable of 
writing such a book. There is reason to suspect that the book called 
Carver’s Travels is a mere compilation from other books and com- 
mon reports, supported by some few remarks which Carver may 
possibly have made. 

It will, therefore, in my judgment be most safe for the future 
reputation of your book that but little credit be given to Carver’s 
Travels except when his accounts are supported by some collateral 
authority. 


The majority of Morse’s readers appear indeed to have attributed 
errors, even those that could scarcely be called trivial, to “some pardonable 
cause.” Obviously, they said, no author could write a perfect account of an 


3% Mitchill to Morse, New York, 4 July 1789; NYPL. 
*4 Wolcott to Morse, Philadelphia, 6 May 1792; NYPL; accompanying documents 
of the treasury department for Morse’s use. 
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area which he himself had not studied and concerning which there was no 
literature. This was Morse’s predicament with respect to very large sec- 
tions of the United States, including North Carolina, one of whose citizens 
volunteered his services to “a work which has endeared the name of its 
author to every American. .. . If you think proper to commend me— 
and I am particularly disposed to make this offer, from a Suggestion that 
you have no correspondent in this State, from the Imperfect & erroneous 
account of it given in the American Geography—the low state of literature 
here is such that little information is to be had of it from that source and 
the only method of acquiring it is from personal acquaintance. You will 
please, sir, if you wish any information I could give you, to transmit me 
your command .. . and I shall think myself happy by being able to serve 
you by adding anything to a stock of knowledge of such great utility to 
every American Citizen.” 

Specialists in many branches of science were also tolerant of Morse’s 
errors contained in the introductory chapters. Perhaps the most disturbed 
of this group was Manasseh Cutler (Fig. 9) who wrote of the summary of 
“natural history,” that “the accounts of both animals and vegetables as 
they now stand in the book I conceive to be very erroneous and defective. 
I think I can convince you that it would be a great pity to suffer a 2nd. edi- 
tion without very essential amendments. To pursue this part of natural 
history so as to do honour to the Author & justice to our Country requires 
time and attention.”** Cutler may not have received the expected response, 
for a month later he entered another plea for more consideration of this 
section, especially in the description of a “young country, where its re- 
sources must depend much on its natural productions & the probability that 
they may be improved to valuable purposes.” This letter was accompanied 
by a “catalogue of animals,” and still later a full manuscript of the subject 
was submitted.*’ 

In addition to communications offering advice on fundamental matters, 
Morse received many letters pointing to minor shortcomings and errors of 
detail. Hazard and Elkanah Watson found the work acceptable as a whole 
but objected to the maps. “So far as I can judge of it,” wrote Hazard cau- 
tiously, “it is the best publication of the kind that is extant. Your maps, 
however, are badly executed, & the plates have not been well polished, 
hence the prints have a dusty appearance” ;** while Watson termed the maps 


35 Calvin Jones to Morse, Smithville, North Carolina, 23 March 1795; YU. 

36 Cutler to Morse, Ipswich, 28 July 1792; YU. 

37 Cutler to Morse, Ipswich, 12 August 1792; NYPL. Cutler’s contribution was 
included in the 1793 edition. 
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“greatly faulty.” Exemplifying the helpful attitude of many readers is a 
letter from the “head of the Academy at Williamstown,” who painstakingly 
listed mistakes of fact, grammar or typography (e.g., “New Eng. bounded 
on the east by New Brunswick, not Nova Scotia.”)*® 

The work also received the general approval of men in high places, in- 
cluding President Washington who wrote hoping that the author would be 
amply rewarded “for the time and labour spent in preparing so valuable a 
work,” and expressing his conviction that the book would aid in bringing 
about “a better understanding between the remote citizens of our States.” 
The reproduction of the book in London and Dublin in 1792 also bore tes- 
timony to its popularity. Anticipating the possibility of foreign reissues, 
Morse had sought to secure copyrights, but an English bookseller had 
bluntly informed him that “An edition of your book having been printed in 
America, every bookseller here is at liberty without asking your leave, to 
import it, or print and publish it if he pleases. You must be sensible that 
the like is true of a book published here. Your book seems indeed to con- 
tain much curious information, and be a valuable and interesting work.”*° 
Financially, the 1789 edition was an undoubted success. While precise 
records are lacking, it is conservative to estimate that fifteen thousand 
copies of the Elizabethtown (New Jersey) edition were sold. 

The sympathetic attitude of intelligent readers toward the first geog- 
raphy, suggested by the sample letters above, is borne out also in others 
not written for Morse’s inspection. Thus, Belknap epitomizes the prevail- 
ing opinion in a letter to Hazard, saying “We have been reading Mr. 
Morse’s book. Our folks, observing the compliment which he pays to the 
ladies of New Jersey, remarked that if Mr. [Noah] Webster was to write 
a book on Geography, the Boston ladies would stand a chance for a com- 
pliment. I wish Morse had left out the astronomical part, and the very 
small sketches of Europe, Asia and Africa and particularly the insanity of 
George III. The American Part should have been enough, and the most 
of that is new. At least, it had never been so well collected and presented 
at once. I wish, too, that he had not decided upon dogmatical points, as in 
his account of the Moravians. However, I think on the whole it is a good 
book and will prove fruitful to him.”*? 


88 Hazard to Morse, Philadelphia, 27 July 1793; NYPL. This comment may 
apply specifically to the second edition which, however, contained the same American 
maps. 

39 Eben Fitch to Morse, Williamstown, 3 September 1792, NYPL. 

40 Richard Price to Morse, London, 10 May 1789; YU. 

41 Belknap to Hazard, Boston, 20 April 1789; YU. 
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SECTION V 


THE “AMERICAN UNIVERSAL” APPEARS AND RUNS THE GAUNTLET 


The 1789 description was scarcely on the market before Morse reso- 
lutely set himself to the task of preparing the promised revision. This 
meant a continuation of the search of publications, now enriched by Fed- 
eral reports, and consultation with an enlarged circle of authorities. 

Partly to ensure the prompt arrival of State and Federal reports, 
Morse kept closely in touch with officers and employees of the government. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find evidence of a large correspondence 
with men in Philadelphia concerning census reports, tabulations of com- 
merce and manufactures, and documents of a political nature. Known as 
a staunch Federalist who was influential with the reading public, Morse 
was often granted especial favors by Abraham Bradley, Oliver Wolcott 
and other men in high places. For example, an officer of the government 
wrote Morse at this time that he was forwarding a “particular account of 
the inhabitants of Kentucky,” and “a copy of the South Carolina returns,” 
while Tobias Lear as Washington’s private secretary was in a position to 
furnish information on the Potomac Canal and a legislator in Dover, Dela- 
ware, submitted details of the State Constitution.*? 

Morse was well aware that governmental dignitaries often omitted from 
their published reports many specific data which could be used to good 
advantage, and he often tried to penetrate to these sources. His persistence 
in making inquiries is illustrated by his correspondence with Henry Knox, 
Secretary of War. “I am emboldened, Sir,” he wrote with a ponderousness 
unnatural to him, “to make these large requests from your known con- 
descention & cheerfulness in patronizing every measure wh’h may tend to 
benefit & improve that country, wh’h, by your able Services in its behalf, 
you have proved that you love, & also by that consciousness wh’h I feel 
that I make these requests less from selfish than from patriotic motives.” 
His forthcoming edition, he points out, he “desires to make as complete and 
unexceptionable as possible,” and Knox’s position as “head of the mili- 
tary department renders it proper that I should apply to you for the proper 
information upon that important subject.” The military expert was asked, 


42Letters to Morse from H. Remsen, Philadelphia, 22 March 1792; NYPL; 
Tobias Lear, Philadelphia, 21 September 1792; and Samuel Miller, Dover, Del., 4 
October 1792; YU. 
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among other things, to read page 92 of the Geography (“Military and 
Naval Strength”) and “make such erasures alterations & additions, as you 
may think proper and also that you would furnish me with such accounts 
& tables of the militia of the several States as you may judge suitable for a 
Geographical treatise of the United States.” Knox was practically invited 
to contribute the section on military strength because, in addition to the 
foregoing, Morse suggested that “A draft of the Country, on which our 
forts stand, with the names of the forts would be particularly gratifying to 
the public,” and he would like also a description of the country northwest 
of the Ohio River inasmuch as Knox’s knowledge of that area was “more 
accurate and complete than any other in the country.” Finally, would Mr. 
Knox render his opinion as to “the propriety of continuing the account of 
the Cincinnati, since several Gentlemen suggest that it should be 
abridged ?’’4% 

The writing of the American Geography was, in fact, a continuous 
process and the publication of one of its editions usually marked no more 
than a lull in the author’s ceaseless activities. The flow of correspondence 
was not interrupted by the issuance of the 1789 edition; if anything it in- 
creased and reached flood stages in 1791 and 1792. Inasmuch as he him- 
self was now regarded as an authority, his mail included many letters asking 
questions not adequately treated in his book; these he answered to the best 
of his ability or forwarded the inquiries to men whom he regarded as most 
competent in that field. Possibly the watchful Belknap was understating 
the case when he informed Hazard that the ambitious author was “deeply 
engaged in a 2d. Edition of his Geography, and is taking pains to render it 
more complete than the former.’ 

A thorough revision of the American description would surely have 
been enough to keep a part-time writer “deeply engaged,” but Morse was 
also concerned during this interval with the preparation of a second volume 
to include the description of the Eastern hemisphere. The addition of a 
second part, comparable in size to the first, was no sudden whim; rather it 
was the fulfillment of plans made at an earlier time. The textbook needs 
of geography classes in academies and colleges were usually filled by Euro- 
pean works, especially by William Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar. 
With the success of the American Geography assured, Morse felt that the 
time had come to bring his work more nearly into line with college needs. 
Many of his colleagues advised him to concentrate attention upon the 
United States but he remained adamant to these suggestions. His wish 


43 Morse to Knox, Charlestown, 21 December 1791, 28 August 1792; Knox Papers, 
MHS. 
#4 Belknap to Hazard, Boston, 8 December 1792; YU. 
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was “to preclude the necessity of importing a Classical Geography. But 
your advice can be followed and my views answered by publishing the work 
in two Vols.—the first to comprehend a description of America only—the 
second (if it should be thought expedient to publish a second) to be an 
Abridgment of the Geography of the Eastern Continent.”*® 

The 1793 edition, now entitled The American Universal Geography, 
was the object of more spirited discussion and contentious commentary 
than has perhaps been the lot of any similar book printed in this country. 


THE FREEMAN PAMPHLET 


The most important contemporary evaluation appeared as a pamphlet 
by the minister of King’s Chapel, James Freeman, who wrote with no little 
competence in geographical matters (Fig. 10). His “Remarks” were quite 
detailed and left but few gaps for other reviewers, contemporary or modern, 
to fill.*¢ 

The pamphlet, now rare, opens with the statement that, in the new 
edition, “The Author professes to supply the deficiencies, to correct the 
errours, and to meliorate the offensive passages of the former.” The new 
description was clearly an improvement over its predecessor, Freeman 
said, and its author was to be commended equally for some additions and 
omissions. In the revision, Freeman continued, the author had taken 
advantage of some new books and “many private communications, some of 
which are important,” and had wisely eliminated many historical sections. 
It was pointed out that Morse and his book had received much praise: “The 
rapid sale of at least six editions . . . affords the most substantial proof 
that the work has met with a favourable reception.” Granted all this, Free- 
man had nevertheless found that the new edition was still, in several re- 
spects, “inaccurate, hasty and partial,” and felt it his duty to record its 
deficiencies. 

The sub-headings of Freeman’s blasting review: (1) want of uniform- 
ity in method and plan, (2) inconsistencies and contradictions, (3) inac- 
curacy of maps, (4) want of judgment in selecting materials and authori- 
ties, (5) local, professional and religious prejudices, (6) evidences of 
haste and carelessness, and (7) mistakes and omissions, suggest the range 
of his criticism. 

Freeman stressed particularly Morse’s failure to subject his sources to 
close scrutiny. “It would be endless to point out the mistakes into which 


45 Morse to Belknap, New Haven, 3 June 1788; MHS. 
46 Some Remarks on the American Universal Geography, by “J. F.,” Belknap and 
Hall, Boston, 1793. 
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this has led him,” Freeman said, intemperately. “He seems in general to 
adopt the accounts of his correspondents and living authorities without 
further inquiry or discrimination. ...An author who, like Mr. M., 
solicits information from all quarters, will probably receive many trifling 
and erroneous accounts” but “his duty to the publick requires that he 
should reject them. . . . Next to depending on trifling authorities, is the 
fault of adopting the errours of writers who are really respectable. A uni- 
versal geographer ought to receive nothing implicitly, especially if it be 
incredible.” The pamphlet concludes with a bit of praise and admonition: 
“With the talents which Mr. M. possesses it is in his power to render his 
work much more complete than it is at present. But for this purpose, he 
must employ time and pains, without which nothing excellent can ever be 
produced.” 

Freeman wrote Morse acknowledging himself to be the author of the 
pamphlet, saying “Perhaps in some places you may charge me with too 
much severity, but I assure you that I have suppressed many observations, 
which, tho’ they appear to be well founded, I was afraid would cause you 
pain. I conceive that every work that is offered for sale, however worthy 
the author of it may be, is a proper subject for criticism, and that you have 
no reason to be offended if your mistakes & prejudices are fairly and impar- 
tially pointed out.” He asserted that he had published his comments with 
no idea of injuring the sale of the Geography.*? 

Morse replied to Freeman: “How far your sending me your criticisms 
through the medium of the press, rather than in a more private manner, 
comports with the professions you make of friendship for me, and of having 
no thought to injure the sales of my Geography, I shall perhaps be able to 
determine when I have read your pamphlet.” He could see no other valid 
reason for making the criticisms public property “for, if the faults of the 
work are of such nature as, if publicly known, would not lessen its reputa- 
tion in the public mind, then they must be faults of no great magnitude or 
importance, and inherent in the nature of the work, such as a candid mind 
would easily account for and excuse and, therefore, such as might, without 
injury to the public, have been seasonably corrected in a future edition.” 

The Geography was, of course, vulnerable to attack at innumerable 
points, especially for a critic who deliberately set out to find these points. 
Ebeling was one of many to recognize personal animus in the Freeman 
pamphlet for he reassured the embattled Morse that “Candid judges and 
true connoisseurs of geographical works will allow that no geography can 
be equally perfect and complete in all its parts, even if it was at the moment 


47 Freeman to Morse, Boston, 2 October 1793; NYPL. 
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of writing it, the continual fluctuation of its object will antiquate it before 
time exercises its power. They will know how exceedingly difficult it is to 
define the very town wherein we live. . . . I wish that Freeman had him- 
self tried only the description of one state, he would have been more for- 
bearing, and his criticism not severe and decisive. You might answer him 
what our learned Fabricius wrote to a reviewer of his ‘Bibliotheca Graeca’ 
that for one fault his critics had shewn him, he was willing to shew himself 
ten, and yet his book be a very valuable one, and which the reviewer was 
not able to write without committing hundred times as many faults as he 
had done. But one might make use of every sort of review.”** 

To Morse’s credit it may be said that he did often profit by reviews, 
even those written in an offensive manner. An example is furnished by 
the letter of Dr. I. Fisher who, according to his own version “devoted part 
of a rainy day to making some observations on your Geography,” and listed 
many instances of presumed misrepresentations, prejudices and errors. Of 
the list of medicinal plants he said that “If it be meant to include only 
those that deserve the attention of a physician, it is 10 times too numerous, 
if . . . those used by dabblers in medicine, male and female, black, white 
and red, it ought to have included the whole vegetable kingdom.” Observ- 
ing elsewhere that Morse had classified snakes as amphibious, Fisher ex- 
claimed, “amphibious rattlesnakes, what unintelligible pedantry !’’*® Morse 
introduced many of the suggested changes in the next edition and quoted 
Fisher therein. 


CRITICISMS FROM THE SOUTH 


Many of Morse’s most bitter criticisms came from Southern readers 
who felt that this northern writer had done them scant justice. A patriotic 
southerner observed that Morse’s attitude was regrettable because “Your 
Geog’y, being a national work & much circulated, may be extremely ser- 
viceable in cementing the Union of the states, by making them not only 
acquainted but pleased with one another”; while another found that “the 
remarks in your Book, which place certain parts of the U. S. in a disagree- 
able light, have drawn upon you the enmity of the inhabitants of those 
parts. Altho I am ready to agree that, in many respects, these remarks 
are well founded, yet I am of opinion that it is our policy, as well as our 
duty, to one another to conceal our initial blemishes & leave it to our 
enemies to expose them.”°° 


48 Ebeling to Morse, Hamburg, 16 August 1794; YU. 

49 Fisher to Morse, Beverly, 31 July 1795; YU. It is not impossible that jealousy 
existed between Fisher and Cutler who contributed the section on natural history. 

5° William Smith to Morse, Charleston, S. C., 6 May 1795; YU. 
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Broadly attributable to sectional feeling is the indignant pamphlet*' pre- 
pared by St. George Tucker of Virginia. The Tucker-Morse alterca- 
tion arose over a minor issue—a few lines in the description of Williams- 
burg—but ultimately involved many individuals; a striking instance of the 
publicity which the Geography received. 

Morse’s paragraph on Williamsburg concluded with the observation 
that “Every thing . . . appears dull, forsaken and melancholy—no trade, 
no amusements, but the infamous one of gaming—no industry, and very 
little appearance of religion. The unprosperous state of the college, but 
primarily the removal of the seat of government, has contributed to the 
decline of this city.” This derogatory passage, included in a description of 
Virginia largely borrowed from Thomas Jefferson, inspired Judge Tucker, 
who was a professor at the college as well, to publish his letter. It gave in 
footnote form Tucker’s own description of Williamsburg. 

Tucker’s pamphlet, opening with a few pages written in a heavily sar- 
castic form, was almost certain to invite retaliation. In it Tucker ques- 
tioned the propriety of the title “American Universal” and told of his open- 
ing the book with the fear that “like the famous Voyager to Brobdingnag, 
the author might sometimes have suffered the love of his country to give to 
some points a more favorable turn than the strictness of truth would allow,” 
but such expectations vanished when he read the article on Virginia. “Had 


the author . . . confined his representations . . . to extracts from Mr. 
Jefferson’s ‘Notes’ I should by no means have been offended with him... . 
but . . . having interspersed his extracts . . . with some observations of 


his own, it is but justice to that gentleman that the tares should be sepa- 
rated from the wheat.” Upon reading Morse’s account of Williamsburg, 
Tucker exclaimed, according to his own version, “Heavens what a picture! 
A few more touches of the reverend Geographer’s pen would have exhibited 
to us Sodom or Gomorrah on the eve of eternal wrath.” In his spirited 
defense of Williamsburg, Tucker apparently found much local support ; at 
least Judge Tyler wrote from nearby Greenway, “dam the Treaty, Jay and 
Morse, how they perplex me—one by his Universal Geography confined 
to a spot ; the other by his universal and everlasting peace.’”*? 

Here, again, Morse handled a difficult situation in a manner creditable 
to himself, thus suggesting that he was less disputatious than many of his 


51 4 Letter to the Reverend Jedidiah Morse, A.M., Author of the American Uns- 
versal Geography, by A Citizen of Williamsburg, Thomas and Nicholson, Richmond, 
1795. The pamphlet, of 16 pages, was reprinted in William and Mary College Quar- 
terly Historical Papers, Ser. 1, Vol. 2, 1892, pp. 181-197, with editorial comment. 

52 The Tucker-Morse episode is developed more fully in the author’s article, “St. 
George Tucker versus Jedidiah Morse on the subject of Williamsburg,” in William 
and Mary College Quarterly His. Mag., Vol. 20, Second Series (1940) : 487-491. 
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biographers would have us believe. He promptly prepared a conciliatory 
answer, which contained a partial retraction, although in his original obser- 
vations he appears to have been more right than wrong. At least Morse’s 
comments find support in the writings of other contemporary visitors, one 
of whom says** “The town consists of one principal street, and two others 
which run parallel to it. At one end of the main street stands the college, 
and at the other end the old capitol or statehouse, a capacious building of 
brick, now crumbling to pieces from negligence. The houses around it are 
wholly uninhabited, and present a melancholy picture. . . . The College 
of William and Mary, as it is still called, stands at the opposite end of the 
main street; it is a heavy pile, which bears, as Mr. Jefferson, I think says, 
‘a very close resemblance to a large brick kiln, excepting that it has a roof.’ 
. . . No manufactures are carried on here, and scarcely any trade.” At 
all events, the next issue of Morse’s Geography contained a briefer and less 
controversial description of Williamsburg.** 


ENCOURAGING EVENTS 


This barrage of criticism, however painful for the moment, furnished 
Morse with evidence that he had written an important book. There were 


53 Isaac Weld, Travels Through the States of North America . . . 1795, 1796 and 
1797, London, 1799, p. 95. 

54 Actually, Morse sent his answer to the intermediary, Belknap, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. A copy of the answer was also sent by the Society 
to Ebeling, upon the request of Morse who correctly surmised that the German would 
soon learn of the embarrassing situation and perhaps form conclusions wholly unfavor- 
able to Morse. (Records, 2 and 5 September 1795, Belknap Papers, MHS.) The 
only extant record of Morse’s retraction appears to be a notation made by Ebeling on 
the cover of the Tucker pamphlet which was sent him and which is now in the Har- 
vard College Library. This notation, apparently an abstract of Morse’s full answer, 
States : 

Mr. M. is willing to acknowledge that he may have expressed himself in 
terms too strong and too general. He truly rejoices in the amelioration in the 
manners, religion, trade of W. since he visited it in 1786. Mr. Morse was 
there in the fall and spent 20 [?] days in Virginia, three at W., one of them 
on the Sabbath. The author [Tucker] came thither in 1786. After having 
been there in the college between 1771-1775. There was certainly much gam- 
ing at W. when Mr. M. was there, and by the inhabitants and students, too. 

He truly saw very little appearance either of religion and industry. The 

Sabbath when he was there was a pleasing day. Then there was no public 

worship—no reason was assigned, nor did they seem at all anxious about the 

cause. The inhabitants seemed to have forgotten that it was a Sabbath, one 
went even out with his team for a cord of wood, he confessed not to know 
that it was Sabbath. 

Mr. Morse’s Mst. apology communicated to me by the Hist. Society in 
1795. 

C. D. Ebeling 
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other evidences of more positive character. 

Within two years after its publication, the sales record showed: Part I, 
6,000 copies, Part II, 4,500. Rival publishers, including Mathew Carey of 
Philadelphia, sought to “make arrangements” with Morse’s printers, 
Thomas and Andrews of Boston, whereby they could share in the rich 
harvest.®*> President Stiles of Yale was linking Morse’s name with the 
great writers when he lengthily advised him upon plans for ensuing edi- 
tions. “Alterations and corrections may be made,” wrote Stiles senten- 
tiously, “but I would take out as much as I put in. . . . Stop where you 
are: retrench and substitute, if you find new and more profitable matter. 
Otherwise, you will get into the History of Empires and the World instead 
of Geography, and the World will leave you for Hume, Gibbons, Voltaire, 
Rollin and Robertson. . . . In short, they want you for Geography and 
they want others for History.”®* Several men forwarded congratulations 
which might have been expected of them. David Ramsay said that “you 
have really made it a valuable work,” and Ebenezer Hazard hoped that “it 
may run through as many Editions as the Pilgrim’s Progress or Watts’ 
Psalms,” and Cutler complimented Morse “on your success & high evalu- 
ation of your Geography. The objection I have heard of the least conse- 
quence to the last edition is the want of maps. I think the work does great 
honour to our country as well as to the Author. That you may meet with 
an Angel’s reward for your labours is the most hearty wish of M. Cutler.’’’ 
Many new contributors were prompted to offer short articles, maps and 
advice (sometimes, apparently, with the expectation of financial reward) 
as did a William Attmore who forwarded a “Short description of the 
Tennessee Government,” by William Blount, called attention to Captain 
Collett’s map of North Carolina and contributed a printed account of the 
road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, to which his own notes were added 
“for the benefit of Travellers.”** 

Morse had also attained distinction as “the American geographer” in 
Britain and there is evidence that his book found some use among pros- 
pective British immigrants. Dr. Joseph Priestley was among the many 
who endorsed the American Geography, calling it an “excellent treatise. 
We had but a very imperfect idea of America before and it has contributed 
not a little to the spirit of emigration that now prevails in this country... . 


55 E. T. Andrews to Morse, Boston, 30 March 1795; M. Carey to Morse, Phila- 
delphia, 23 June 1795; YU. 

56 Stiles to Morse, New Haven, 18 February 1794; YU. 

57 Cutler to Morse, Ipswich, 25 August 1795; YU. 

58 Attmore to Morse, Philadelphia, 14 May 1795; YU. 
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Great numbers would go, if they knew how to get to America or how to live 
after they were there.” There were numerous letters from likely immi- 
grants, particularly from members of the clergy, who requested advice on 
places of settlement. Typical of these requests was that of the Reverend 
Mr. William Wells who said “You give no very inviting account of the 
inhabitants of Virginia,” and “yet there are doubtless settlements forming 
of sober, industrious, and religious people. The northern states I should 
think are in general most healthful and yet Ver mount is too severe.” 
Several months later, Wells received the reply that “After maturely con- 
sidering your design in all its extent, I have fixed upon what is called the 
Genesee Country as being in my opinion the best adapted to your pur- 
poses.” After detailing the location and boundaries of this frontier area, 
Morse appraises the climate which “may on the whole be called healthful, 
though in its present uncleared and uncultivated state, the inhabitants are 
subject to a seasoning of the ague & fever, wh’h, however, seldom proves 
fatal. Another cause of this seasoning may be the mode of living wh’h in 
many respects is different from what they had before been accustomed.’*® 
The geographer’s advice was unavailing or the remainder of the letter (now 
lost) must have been equally unflattering to that district, for Mr. Wells 
later settled in “Ver mount” and became a prominent citizen of Brattleboro. 

In recognition of Morse’s contributions to literature and geography, he 
was awarded a doctor’s degree by the University of Edinburgh in 1794, an 
honor which followed by less than a decade the publication of his first 
geographical book. 


59 Morse to Wells, Charlestown, 15 April 1793; YU. 
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Section VI 


NEw PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 


With the launching of the American Universal Geography, Morse ap- 
parently concluded that the time had come to attend to the up-bringing of 
other members in the family of geographical books. During the ensuing 
dozen years, at least, the “Universal” suffered relative neglect while the 
tireless author prepared gazetteers, wrote geographical catechisms for 
youngsters, made many abridgments and revisions of other school books, 
contributed articles to encyclopedias, organized compilations of New Eng- 
land history, edited and for five years largely wrote The Panoplist maga- 
zine, engaged in far-reaching theological and sectarian controversies, waged 
legal battles involving copyrights, and arose to the defense of his own good 
name when insidious charges of his having descended to unethical literary 
practices became open accusations. One sees Morse’s Thanksgiving Day 
oration® of 19 February 1795 as a forerunner of this period of expansion, 
because on that occasion he appeared publicly for the first time in the com- 
bined role of geographer and churchman. Viewing with consternation a 
war-torn transatlantic world, the now famous geographer could amply 
illustrate his Deuteronomy text: “What nation is there so great, that hath 
statutes and judgments so righteous as all this law I set before you this 
day.” His inventory of the nations revealed the United States as the most 
fortunate of lands. “We have a healthful, extensive and fruitful country,” 
he proclaimed to hearers who needed no convincing, “equal to the support 
of the largest Empire that ever existed on earth,”—a land, moreover, peo- 
pled by men enjoying full political and religious freedom. 

The “Universal” received some attention, to be sure. New editions 
appeared at regular intervals—in 1796, in 1801-1802 and in 1805, to be 
exact—but the changes in them became progressively less significant. For 
example, the American part of the edition of 1801 remained practically un- 
altered in 1805 because the author had devoted most of his limited time to 
an enlargement of the second volume. None of these three editions seem to 
have provoked much comment, if the number and content of extant letters 
be taken as criteria, although Ebeling commended Morse on “many ex- 


6° The present situation of other nations in the world, contrasted with our own, 
37 pp., Samuel Hall, Boston, including extensive footnotes presumably not read in the 
oration which was delivered in Charlestown on the Thanksgiving Day proclaimed by 
President Washington. 
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cellent additions you have made in this almost new work [1796].”* Per- 
haps in making this observation, Ebeling was being more polite than the 
case warranted; at all events, he had earlier conveyed a rather different 
opinion of the same edition to the Reverend Doctor William Bentley of 
Salem, one of the most learned men of his time, saying “I have got Dr. 
Morse’s new edition from Philadelphia. He has not sent it to me as he did 
the second, & not written me since a long time. His part of Europe is, I 
confess, rather too defective and erroneous, which could have been avoided 
if he had read German & French. At his request I sent him our best Geo- 
graphical works, others may have been procured from France, about Spain, 
Italy & France itself. Hamburg, certainly at present the second trading 
town in the world, containing at least 110,000 inhabitants, has found no 
place for a description, only being mentioned with other Hanse towns or 
free towns of Germany. I shall send Dr. Morse annotations, if I shall not 
offend him by the liberty. In my last part now printing, and containing 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, I could not make much use of his Geography, 
as he is not particular enough, and I take from the same sources of informa- 
tion with him and from many german ones, printed in Germany, but written 
in America about pennsylvania.”® 


THE MAP PROBLEM 


During this period of expanding activities, Morse gave more thought 
to the map problem than had been his wont. His critics were practically 
unanimous in their disapproval of the map illustrations which, unchanged 
for several years, became less and less useful. Furthermore, Morse had 
learned indirectly that Joseph Purcell, who had prepared the map of the 
southern states, was disinclined to make a new one or to revise the old.** 
Finally, Morse himself had become dissatisfied with the engravings of Amos 
Doolittle. In his search for new talent and a substitute for the Purcell 
map, Morse secured one of the same coverage and type from Abraham 
Bradley, assistant postmaster general, maker of the large-scale post-road 
map of the country in 1796 and its later revisions. The Bradley map of the 
southern states was largely an adaptation of the post-road map and first 
apeared in the edition of 1801-1802. Morse also approached Samuel 
Lewis, perhaps the most enterprising commercial map-maker of the period, 
who offered to prepare “eighteen small maps [at] twenty-five dollars each 

61 Ebeling to Morse, Hamburg, 24 August 1797; YU. 

62 Ebeling to Bentley, Hamburg, 3 June 1797; YU. This commentary should be 
evaluated in the light of the knowledge that the writer was aware of Bentley’s hostility 
to Morse and that he would thus be receptive of adverse criticisms of the latter’s 


works. 
63 William Smith to Morse, Charleston, S. C., 17 July 1795; YU. 
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in my common neat style and thirty-one Dollars each in my most Elegant, 
so as to make them pictures.”** This arrangement seemed satisfactory to 
Morse for, within a month, Lewis wrote “I shall get Mr. Harrison [the 
engraver ?] to work as early as possible and have not any doubt that, if he 
has health, he will produce such elegant plates as were never seen before 
in this country, or, indeed, in Europe.”® 

However, Morse did not reach a wholly satisfactory solution to his own 
map problem nor can be now be accredited with having made a significant 
contribution to American cartography.®* His own explanation that “In 
this department . . . owing to the imperfection of American maps and the 
want of experienced artists, the author has never been able to succeed in 
a degree equal to his wishes,” seems less than convincing. Morse himself 
was not gifted as a cartographer and it is doubtful that he ever attained 
proficiency in the supervision of map compilation or made any serious at- 
tempt to do so. His maps were usually prepared by professional cartog- 
raphers on the basis of very broad specifications. Late in his career, when 
he had had much opportunity to acquire practical experience in directing 
map work, he was informed by a cartographer that “It is not possible to 
place upon the map the size of the paper sent to Mr. Meigs, the fifth part of 
the matter you desire. It will be necessary to omit part of the matter or 
greatly extend the size of the map.” This map-maker found the localiza- 
tion of Indian tribes most difficult for want of specific directions ; he would 
have “placed their stations upon the map now preparing, but there are a 
number of them with respect to whom you are not sufficiently precise to 
enable me to do so accurately.”®* In addition to the mapmakers already 
mentioned, Morse availed himself of the talents of Osgood Carleton and A. 
Arrowsmith, choices which show good judgment on his part. 

Strangely enough, the most elaborately illustrated American Geography 
was the over-size octavo edition which was printed in London, in 1794, for 
John Stockdale. This handsome volume contains among the twenty-five 
maps, an excellent reproduction of John Filson’s “Kentucky.” According 
to the preface of this edition “It was the Publisher’s intention to have given 


64 Samuel Lewis to Morse, Philadelphia, 6 February 1796; NYPL. 

65 Samuel Lewis to Morse, Philadelphia, 7 March 1796; NYPL. 

66 For a comparison of the cartographic performances of Morse and Ebeling, who 
faced somewhat similar problems, one may consult the author’s paper: “Early maps 
of the United States: The Ebeling-Sotzmann maps of the northern seaboard states,” 
Geog. Rev., Vol. 30 (1940) : 471-479. 

67 W. B. Van Zandt to Morse, Washington, 12 March 1821; YU. This map was 
apparently intended to illustrate his report on Indian affairs published in 1822. 
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a complete Set of Maps on a very extensive scale, but finding that Mr. 
Arrowsmith had in great forwardness two large ones of America . . . the 
Publisher has presented him with the whole of the documents he had in his 
possession, and declined proceeding with the plates that he had already 
begun—which, of course, had they been finished, must have greatly en- 
hanced the price of the present volume.” 


THE AMERICAN GAZETTEER 


Morse had provided for a gazetteer of America in his original “geo- 
graphical plan” but preoccupation with the Geography together with his 
uncertain health and professional duties had caused its postponement. Ap- 
parently, the geographical dictionary was delayed too long, for in 1795 
Joseph Scott issued his Gazetteer of the United States, and was thus first in 
the field. It is altogether probable that this event spurred Morse into re- 
newed activity, despite assurance from some of his friends and advisers that 
Scott’s compilation was of inferior calibre. Noah Webster, for example, 
reassured Morse that he “need not be in haste on account of Scott’s, as I 
think it a poor thing—at least from a slight examination. . . . Not more 
than half the towns of Connecticut are described. ... His maps are 
wretched, about 7 inches square.” Webster hinted, nevertheless, that the 
rival gazetteer contained some worthwhile features and urged his friend 
“to improve yours from that.’’® 

Webster’s interest in the proposed gazetteer was more than a casual 
one. Before commencing the lexicographic work for which he is now 
famous, Webster agreed to aid Morse in the preparation of another kind 
of dictionary. “I profess my readiness to engage with you in compiling 
the Gazetteer & preparing a vol. of American Geography for the press,” 
granted he had time and his health permitted, he wrote in 1793. A few 
months later, however, he withdrew his services, saying “I have encour- 
aged you that I will assist in a Gazetteer but my business [editing] accumu- 
lates so fast on my hands, that I am afraid it will be impossible for me to 
comply with my undertaking. At present while I have no clerk, I am 
obliged to procure a friend to write for me at all times & how can I execute 


68 Webster to Morse, New York, 23 April 1795; YU. The compilers of gazet- 
teers borrowed freely from each other, often on so large a scale as to constitute literary 
piracy. Morse flatly accused Scott of deriving most of his information from the 
American Geography although “he has not been candid enough to acknowledge it in 
his preface.” Noah Webster, experienced in these matters, pointed out to Morse that 
“St is the fate of all compilers of such subjects as yours and mine. Half a dozen spell- 
ing books and grammars have already been made out of mine. [Grammatical Institute 
of the English Language (1782).] But I give myself no uneasiness about it and advise 
you to do the same.” (Webster to Morse, New York, 24 July 1797; YU). 
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an additional task? My other business being the means of immediate sup- 
port, and not yet established, merits all my care & diligence. I will keep 
the Gazetteer in view & will assist if possible. If not, you will no doubt 
find others that will, or you will execute it well without assistance.”® 

The gazetteer, first published in 1797 (Fig. 11), was prepared with 
some assistance from the Reverend Mr. Samuel Austin who had also 
worked on the geography. The author made no immodest claims for this 
production, suggesting in the preface that its purposes were largely utili- 
tarian and “after all, it is but proper here to observe, that a very consider- 
able part of the matter of this volume has been selected, and alphabetically 
arranged, under the proper heads from The American Universal Geog- 
raphy.” If this new work of Morse’s failed to receive distinguished liter- 
ary notices, this was because it belonged to a class of writing which scien- 
tists and literary critics viewed with some disdain. There was, indeed, 
little for a critic to say about a gazetteer; the reviewer of Scott’s pointing 
out that such works “were little more than medleys of politics, history and 
miscellaneous remarks on the manners, languages and arts of different 
nations, arranged in the order in which the territories stand on the map.”’° 
Morse’s gazetteer was probably as meritorious as a work of this kind could 
be and it did serve many useful purposes. 

Many readers volunteered information for use in the Gazetteer. A 
typical letter came from a New Hampshire reader who said “I have derived 
real information from the perusal of your American Gazetteer and your 
American Universal Geography. But in all publications of that nature, 
some errours and Mistakes are unavoidable. Should you publish a Second 
edition of your Gazetteer, it is in my power to correct some few errours in 
the present edition, especially as it relates to this town,” and, he concluded, 
he would be pleased to contribute a “mite to so valuable a work.” A year 
later, Morse received Plummer’s “mite” which consisted of an exhaustive 
list of New Hampshire towns, their dates of incorporation, “rateable 
poles,” industries and curiosities.** A Maine correspondent, many years 
later, suggested that the gazetteer should name each post office town or, if 
not, “the nearest and most important post town,” with the directions and 
distances from the state capitols—the book would thus become more useful 
to the public and, happy thought! the sales would be increased by nearly 
four thousand if a copy were purchased by each postmaster.”? A reference 
book already burdened with odd bits of information could easily carry some 

6° Webster to Morse, Hartford, 22 January 1794; YU. 

70 American Review and Literary Journal, Vol. 1 (1801) : 288. 

71 William Plummer to Morse, Epping (near Exeter), 15 May 1798 and 17 May 


1799; YU. 
72 Orchard Cook to Morse, Wiscasset, 15 August 1812; NYPL. 
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more; so, at least, many reasoned. For example, it was recommended that 
public funds expended by each town in support of schools be itemized so 
that readers in this country and especially those abroad would realize the 
high value placed on education by the American people. 

The Gazetteer appears to have been the least profitable of Morse’s many 
ventures into the field of the geographical type of book. “With all its 
merits,” wrote the ever-faithful Dr. Ramsay of Charleston, S. C., “I have 
not been able to agitate any thing to your advantage,” and a book company 
in the same city wrote that it was “willing to encourage American literature 
all in our power. . . . Confident that your Gazetteer would prove a valu- 
able work to our country, it gave us pleasure to do anything to promote it 
and are very sorry that our endeavours have not proved satisfactory to 
you.”"* Perhaps anticipating that this would be the fate of his American 
Gazetteer, Morse seriously considered securing subscription lists, a plan 
which was recommended by many, including Abraham Bradley. Accord- 
ing to him, “Many persons will subscribe to a work to shew their liberality 
or to shew a disposition to encourage litterary objects, or to mix their names 
with those of respectable men who have no idea of the merit or utility of 
the work or of reading it after it is subscribed for & who would never ask 
for it at a bookseller’s.”"* Nevertheless, on the advice of the more experi- 
enced Webster and at least one publisher who assured him that “it is inad- 
visable to seek subscription lists because it never fails to take the trade out 
of the bookseller’s hands, who, of course, is no longer interested in it,” 
Morse apparently decided to let well enough alone.”® 


THE GAZETTEER OF THE OLD WORLD 


Nothing daunted by the coolness of the reception accorded the Amer- 
ican Gazetteer, Morse set about preparations for a companion piece because 
“the original work was considered incomplete without a second volume” 


73 Ramsay to Morse, 15 May 1802; and Frenau and Paine, Charleston, S. C., 17 
January 1800; YU. 

74 Bradley to Morse, Philadelphia, 22 March 1797; NYPL. 

7 Webster to Morse, New York, 21 December 1796; and Thomas Dobson to 
Morse, Philadelphia, 2 May 1802; YU. According to a footnote in an anonymous and 
not wholly reliable pamphlet attributed to John Lowell “We have ascertained that the 
sale of Dr. Morse’s books is as follows: viz., Abridgment, 6000 per ann.—Geography 
2 8vos. 1000 per ann.—Gazetteer, 500 per ann—New Octavo Abridgment (estimated) 
1000 per ann.—and that his income from all his publications has, for ten years past, 
averaged $2000 per annum, without mentioning his salary, which has been equal to 
that of the Boston clergy.” (p. 29 Review of Dr. Morse’s ‘Appeal to the Publick’ 
principally of that part of it which relates to Harvard College, 42 pp. Boston? 1815?) 
These data seem exaggerated except for the estimate of royalty income. 
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including the remainder of the earth. In this project, Morse secured the 
aid of the Reverend Mr. Elijah Parish of Byfield, Massachusetts. The 
resulting volume, published in 1802 as A New Gazetteer of the Eastern 
Continent, was the first in which Morse’s name was coupled with another 
on a title page. This was as it should be, because Parish seems to have had 
the lion’s share of the work in compiling it. In the most informative of the 
many letters exchanged between the collaborators, Parish wrote that “I 
must tell you the Gazetteer is finished unless I receive Books to me un- 
known. I have procured, read & abstracted from about 40 volumes besides 
those you sent me. I have nearly exhausted my resources. Can you obtain 
Moore’s collection of voyages and travels?”’"* The picture of two untrav- 
eled men, busy for three years or more patiently searching scores of books 
for miscellaneous facts about hundreds of places from Aabenraa to Zagazig 
is not altogether a pleasant one and it is fortunately unnecessary to dwell 
upon it further. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


During part of the year 1795, Morse busied himself with the prepara- 
tion of a pocket-sized text designed for children of from eight to fourteen 
years in age. Entitled Elements of Geography, this was a project which 
does not seem to have been anticipated in the original plan (Fig. 12). Its 
contents were framed in the catechetical style which became momentarily 
fashionable and quickly ran its course. It now seems remarkable that at 
least two other texts, similarly organized and also designed for the lower 
grades, appeared in the same year. Nathaniel Dwight, who prepared one of 
the competitive texts, was among the first to invade the field of writing 
which, as if by common consent, had been reserved to Jedidiah Morse. Ap- 
parently a man of some courage, Dwight boldly stated in his preliminary 
announcement” that 


Having published a system of Geography on a new plan, I beg 
leave to offer to the public some observations upon what I consider 
its advantages, and that which appears, to me, to be the most judi- 
cious mode of improving it in schools. 

This system of Geography comprises within a narrow compass, 
the Geography of the Earth in Questions and Answers. Whoever 
attends to the mode, I think, will readily see the advantage of having 
it in this form. In the common form of Geographies, it is very dif- 
ficult for the young mind to discriminate between what it is proper 


76 Parish to Morse, Byfield, 27 October 1800; YU. 
17 Norwich Weekly Register, Norwich, Connecticut, 1 July 1795. 
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to remember, and what it may be advantageous to reject. It is also, 
in order to have the work comprehensive, necessary to have it 
voluminous. The expence is greater than most people can afford, 
and when it is purchased, the size of it frightens a child. A small 
one in the usual form, must be very limited in the information it con- 
tains, and therefore, very partial. All these objections I think are 
entirely obviated in the present system. The form, (being that of 
a catechism) admits of its being both concise and comprehensive. 
The answers being short, and already formed, the child may easily 
learn and remember them. I think I may truly say it contains more 
useful geographical science than Guthrie’s Grammar and it is much 
cheaper than even Morse’s abridged Geography. 


In his Elements, Morse suggests that “no science is better adapted to 
gratify the natural curiosity of youth than Geography.” This pronounce- 
ment was apparently borne out by experience because in the preface of the 
1796 edition he tells of “the sudden and unexpected call for a second edi- 
tion of this work (two months not having elapsed since the first was pub- 
lished).” The necessity of hurry to supply the demand “is the author’s 
apology . . . for not increasing the number of maps.” 

The opening part of the text follows a mild form of the catechetical 
“system” and thus proceeds in a master-pupil rotation of paragraphs. For 
example: 


Master Presuming, my dear Pupil, that you have an inclination 
to obtain a knowledge of the entertaining and useful Science of 
Geography . . . I shall devote a few hours to the pleasant task of 
instructing you in some of the most useful and entertaining branches 
of this Science. .. . 

Pupil I hope, Sir, I have a due sense of your goodness; and 
shall very cheerfully, and, I trust, profitably, attend your instruction. 


This opening is followed by a definition of the scope of geography and 
a “brief historical account of the progress and importance” of the subject 
from the earliest days. The historical review bristles with such names as 
Pythagoras, Philolaus, Democritus and Eratosthenes, and concludes with 
reference to the contributions of Sir Isaac Newton and “other great 
luminaries of science,” of his period. Morse appears to have realized that 
the discussion would prove to be a bit heavy, especially for the eight-year- 
olds, for the text continues: 


Master Thus, my dear Pupil, I have given you a short history 
of the rise and progress of Geography; and though you may not be 
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able to understand all parts of it, yet it will shew you of how great 
importance the study of it has been thought to be by learned men in 
all ages ; and how happy you are in living at a time, and in a part of 
the world, where you have opportunity so easily to acquaint your- 
self with the elements of this Science. 

Pupil I hope, Sir, I am thankful for the privileges I enjoy ; and 
that I shall make such use of them as to be better able than I now am 
of understanding the entertaining history you have been giving me. 
Astronomy and Geography must indeed be important sciences, to 
have engaged the attention of so many great men as you have men- 
tioned. 


Following these preliminaries, the elements of geography are presented 
under the time-honored heads of astronomical, physical or natural, and 
political geography. The content of this book, of about one hundred and 
fifty pages, appears to be a skeleton outline of Geography Made Easy and 
it is probable that its organization in this form required no more than a 
few weeks’ time. 


PROBLEMS OF COPYRIGHT AND INFRINGEMENT 


Morse kept a watchful eye over the sales of his geographies and neces- 
sarily was much concerned with the copyright law of 1790 which made 
effective Article I Section 8 of the Constitution—“The Congress shall have 
power to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
a limited time to authors and individuals, exclusive rights to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries.” The statute was particularly valuable to 
Webster and Morse whose works were widely known to have been profit- 
able and might easily be preyed upon by literary pirates. Moreover, their 
productions first appeared without benefit of copyright protection. 

Remembering some painful experiences following the reprinting of the 
1789 book in England, Morse made efforts to control foreign republica- 
tions of the first “Universal.” His shrewd proposals to Stockdale of Lon- 
don in 1792 were later abrogated but they at least show the author’s early 
tactics. In May he suggested that he give Stockdale “an advantage” over 
other English booksellers by furnishing him with future editions of the 
book while they were in press in this country, and “also the Gazetteer, 
which I expect to publish soon.” This apparently led to a counter-pro- 
posal by Stockdale for Morse later requested that “you will give me one 
hundred seventy Sterling pounds . . . and that you will, moreover, as you 
propose, occasionally send me as a present such books as you may think 
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useful to my present undertaking.” He continues by telling the London 
publisher of the forthcoming 1793 edition in which “I have arrived at an 
improvement of all previous Geographical publications wh’h I have seen. 
. . . I have left out the articles of history because I did not think it prop- 
erly belonged to Geography, & have supplied the place of it with Geo- 
graphical matter.”"* Stockdale undertook the printing of the 1793 edi- 
tion despite the agreement entered into by Morse with Thomas and 
Andrews of Boston to the effect that the latter would print his books in 
the future. The title page of the London issue indicates that Morse, at 
least, carried out his end of the bargain for it is stated that “the following 
work is brought down, by regular communications from the Author, to the 
end of July last.” Stockdale seems to have repented of his venture be- 
cause he wrote that “I have unfortunately printed three thousand of your 
Geography, but have not sold one thousand and have laid out more money 
in Advertising than was probably ever done with any other book in the 
English language,” and requested that no more books be sent over from 
the States for “I am a considerable loser, especially by the Irish edition.””® 
Some copies of the Stockdale printing, however, are admirable examples 
of book-making. 

One could tolerate the republication of a book on foreign soil (espe- 
cially if some income is derived from it) but a piracy of it issued under 
another name and later printed in this country as well as in England, was 
a different matter. Morse was in no mood to be trifled with when he was 
informed by Stockdale in 1794 of a geography by William Winterbotham 
containing an extraordinary number of pages so closely resembling Morse’s 
work as to suggest piracy on a grand scale.*° Upon receipt of this unwel- 
come news, Morse quickly swung into action, securing the legal services of 
Alexander Hamilton and James Kent. Presuming that a copyright action 
involving a book so well known as Morse’s would form a conspicuous pre- 
cedent (thus reports the biographer Sprague) Hamilton wrote Morse say- 
ing “You will confer a favour upon me to allow me to render you the little 
service which may be in my power on the present occasion, and without 
compensation. Be assured it will give me real pleasure, and let that be 
the recompense. Mr. Kent and I have conferred on your affair. It is 
necessary for us to see the book in question in order to form a safe opinion. 


78 Morse to John Stockdale, Charlestown, 14 May and 12 November 1792; YU. 

79 John Stockdale to Morse, Piccadilly, 16 March 1793; NYPL. 

80 The American edition: An Historical, Geographical, Commercial and Philo- 
sophical View of the United States of America and the West Indies, 4 volumes, printed 
by Tiebout and O’Brien, New York, 1796. The reader should not conclude that 
Winterbotham’s long treatise was entirely devoid of originality. 
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Can one be had?” Suit was brought against the American publishers, 
John Reid of New York, and action had reached an advanced stage in 1797 
when the plaintiff was informed that “The counsel in your cause against 
John Reid have agreed upon William Johnson, Esq., and Elihu H. Smith 
as the Referees to whom is to be submitted the Bill and answer & the Books 
& two points. lst Whether your Geography was an original work (of 
which, however, there is no doubt), and 2ndly, Whether Winterbothams’ 
is also an original work or only colorably so & is in fact a violation of your 
Copyright. These Gentlemen, one a lawyer and the other a physician, will 
read your book & report to the Circuit Court first of September. They will 
want the Edition of your Geography from which Winterbotham is copied 
& I wish you could send it as you told me it was a Boston Edit. & we have 
it not.”*? By mid-summer of 1797 the case had been carried through the 
courts with judgment rendered in Morse’s favor. 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary here either to trace the complicated dis- 
pute over plagiarism and unfair competition which arose between Morse 
and Hannah Adams or to pass judgment upon the merits of either party’s 
claims. The geographies were not directly concerned although the dis- 
pute which lasted for a decade and often went very far afield was damaging 
to Morse’s reputation and surely robbed him of time and energy which 
could easily have been spent more profitably. 

The Morse-Adams dispute was both a cause and a result of his dimin- 
ishing influence in cultured circles. The least serious of the charges 
brought by Miss Adams and her sympathizers, namely, that Morse and 
Parish, with their Compendious History of New England (1804), had 
ruthlessly invaded a field covered by Miss Adams’ A Summary History of 
New England (1799)—was the one which caused Professor Ebeling to 
terminate his relations with Morse. As late as 1816, eleven years after 
the outbreak of the quarrel, Ebeling commented to Bentley that “Morse’s 
behaviour to Mrs. Adams is shocking. Tho’ no law prohibited him from 
publishing an abridgment of New Eng. History, yet the least sentiment of 
Equity would have prevented him from encroaching on her literary produc- 
tions. It seems to me downright absurdity when he says he is not in 
controversy with Mrs. Adams, but with others whom he cannot name. 
What strange trick to transfer a quarrel about a New England history 
with another about Unitarians.”*? 

The concluding sentence above presumably has reference to the con- 
tents of one or more of the pamphlets which Morse issued in his own de- 


®1 James Kent to Morse, New York, 17 April and 25 July 1797; YU. 
&2 Ebeling to Bentley, Hamburg, 29 July 1816; HC. 
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fense ; in one of these, as is suggested by its title,** Morse seeks to show that 
the Adams controversy was part of a larger issue or, as he puts it, “the 
affair of Miss Adams, and all other matters of the kind, which have been 
got up and magnified into importance, have been made incidental merely ; 
means to an end, weapons of warfare fabricated to wound an advocate of 
the orthodox faith, and through him, to wound the cause which he advo- 
cated.” 

The unfortunate affair bothered Ebeling more than might have been 
expected for only shortly before his death he again wrote Bentley saying, 
“I suppose this [controversy] will close my correspondence with him, his 
behaviour to other worthy persons, as for ex., Mrs. Adams, makes me not 
desirous to ambition his correspondence.”** According to Sidney Morse, 
who wrote with perhaps more than usual partiality in his Memorabilia, his 
father realized that his influence with the leaders was greatly damaged by 
the whole affair. “Their charge of violating the rights of Miss Adams, as 
an author, was made so boldly, reiterated for years so persistently, and 
countenanced so extensively, that it affected my father deeply and dis- 
astrously. ...” The reading public, however, continued to regard Morse 
with respect. 


UNDERSTANDING WITH THE PARISH COMMITTEE 


The First Parish Church, or at least an influential group within it, 
viewed the rapidly growing list of its pastor’s works with such apprehen- 
sion that a committee was appointed, early in 1804, to inquire into the 
author’s plans. Confronted with this thinly veiled threat, Morse pointed 
out that, in view of the inadequacy of his salary, it had been “mutually 
understood” that the deficit could be made up by his geographical books. 
Possibly so, said the committee in effect, but what would be a reasonable 
expenditure of the pastor’s time in this work during the years to come? 
In answer, Morse said that he meant to place his writings on such a basis 
“as to require no more of my attention than is consistent with my pastoral 
duties. I assured them it was not my intention to multiply the number of 
my Geographical publications, nor to publish any more at my own risk 
and expense; and that my intention was, in the future, only to revise and 


83 An appeal to the publick on the controversy respecting the revolution in Har- 
vard College, occasioned by the use which has been made of certain complaints and 
accusations of Miss Hannah Adams against the author. Among the pamphlets issued 
in rebuttal were Narrative of the controversy between Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D. and 
the author, Hannah Adams, Boston, 1814 and Some notice of the remarks on S. Higgin- 
son, Jun. contained in Dr. Morse’s appeal to the publick, n.p., n.d., See also Note 75. 

84 Ebeling to Bentley, Hamburg, 3 June 1817; HC. 
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prepare for the press, the several editions as they may be called for which, 
considering the present mature state of the works, will take up but a small 
portion of my time; less, as the average, I presume, than one hour a day 
through the year.” His statement of policy concludes with the assurance 
to the committee that he planned no journeys of any length beyond those 
which might be required for “health and family reasons.’’*® 

Morse does not suggest in the documents or elsewhere that the church 
authorities had taken this action with ulterior motive; on the other hand, 
events of this nature were often interpreted as machinations of liberal- 
minded cliques within his own congregation and outside of it. There is 
evidence to suggest that on some occasions, at least, genuine or self-styled 
liberals sought to attack Morse by discrediting his geographies or reducing 
their influence. For example, William Bentley expressed his gratification 
upon reading certain “published remarks [Freeman’s?]** upon Morse’s 
Universal Geography which expose that Geographer so fully to the World, 
as to lay his geographizing abilities under suspicion; and perhaps they in 
the future will be in little demand.” A hastily written note of a decade 
later is also revelatory because Morse says to a dealer in books “I hope 
you will soon obtain a supply of my Geographies and use your influence to 
promote their circulation, as there is a vigorous exertion making, by those 
in this region, who are opposed to the orthodox faith, & to me personally, 
in consequence of my attachment to that faith, to supplant my publications. 
All engines [?] are at work this moment for this purpose. You under- 
stand this hint—I may enlarge hereafter—be assured it is important to the 
interests of evangelical truth, to support its defenders—A warm contro- 
versy has openly commenced in this region. If you can agree to take your 
books of Carey, it w’d on the whole be better, & amount to the same thing 
to you.’’®” 

Morse’s decision to curb his activities in the geographical field was an 
important one for him and possibly also for American geography. 


85 Morse to Parish Committee, 4 January 1804 and “True Copy of Parish Rec- 
ords,” First Parish Church, 20 January 1804; YU. 

86 It should be recalled that, according to his own word, Freeman published his 
criticisms without ulterior motive. 

87 Morse to Woodward (of Philadelphia), Charlestown, 1 July 1814; American 
Antiquarian Society. 
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Section VII 


RETURN TO THE “AMERICAN UNIVERSAL” 


Morse’s decision to restrict his book-writing activities was not immedi- 
ately reflected in the pages of the American Geography. In fact, a half- 
dozen years elapsed before he again gave serious thought to the book which 
was the capstone of his “geographical system.” This delay may not be at- 
tributed to wilful neglect, however. He was still occupied with a variety 
of literary ventures. Moreover, the spacing of the editions of the American 
Geography up to this period would indicate that a new one would not be due 
until about 1812. And so it was that in the year 1810 he returned with 
redoubled vigor to the work which needed his best attention. The ensuing 
year and a half of concentrated activity found its fruition in the weighty tome 
of 1812, the fifth in the direct line of descent. The book with its familiar 
title and format was probably taken more or less for granted by American 
families everywhere, with few readers remarking its many internal contrasts 
with the immediate predecessor. Nevertheless, when this issue of the 
American Geography is critically examined, it is recognized as marking the 
third and final stage in the evolution of this long-lived work. Morse’s 
activities in the busy year of 1811 were his last great effort in behalf of 
geography ; he had little heart again to take up the onerous task of revision 
in 1819. 

Morse’s explanation of the thoroughness of the 1812 revision has special 
meaning to readers who know of his precarious situation in the Charlestown 
church. Circumspectly he says, “It will not be supposed that the author, 
amidst his professional duties and his other numerous avocations, could have 
found leisure to accomplish the whole of this immense labor himself. For 
much of it he acknowledges himself indebted to his worthy friends, whom 
he would be happy to name were he permitted, and to his sons; he has, how- 
ever, carefully examined the results of their labors and can vouch for the 
judicious selection of authorities, and for the fidelity with which they have 
been examined.” 

The extent of Morse’s participation in the actual writing of the sixth 
edition cannot be precisely determined. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the veteran author, at the height of his powers as a geographical writer, 
resigned himself to the position of overseer and counselor. This position 
was not necessarily an unimportant one, especially because he was now sur- 
rounded by inexperienced young men who, nevertheless, were capable of 
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injecting new lifeblood into the twenty-five year old American description. 

Suitably, and even of necessity, Morse’s assistants in this major task 
of renovation were men of the rising generation. Of the old group, only 
Abraham Bradley, Samuel Mitchill and David Ramsay remained to give 
significant aid ; either the majority of the others were deceased or their in- 
terests had been diverted to other channels. Belknap and Stiles had died 
before the turn of the century, Webster was absorbed in his dictionary, 
Cutler had dedicated himself almost exclusively to the cause of religion fol- 
lowing his activities in promoting the Ohio Company of Associates, and 
Ebeling had withdrawn his sympathetic interest. 

Replacements, however, could easily be made. Morse’s son, Sidney, was 
serving his apprenticeship in geographical writing from 1810 to 1812; ulti- 
mately he was to perform most of the work for his aging father and to con- 
tinue, after the latter’s death, some of the books which he had originated. 
Interestingly, too, Sidney upheld the traditions of an inventive family by 
devising a practical method of map reproduction called “cerography.” Other 
known contributors to the 1812 edition were Sir George Prevost, governor- 
general of British North America; Timothy Dwight, president of Yale; 
Dwight’s son, Serano; Benjamin Raymond of New York; Governor Hull 
of Michigan Territory ; James Blythe of the University of Kentucky ; Moses 
Fiske of Tennessee; Judge Desaussure of South Carolina; and Captain 
Hugh McCall of Savannah. Among the minor contributors were Benjamin 
Trumbull of Connecticut and Gideon Blackburn of Tennessee. Serano 
Dwight appears to have occupied a position of assistant writer of no less 
importance than Sidney Morse. The junior authors, in collaboration with 
the elder Morse, were responsible for many departures from the methods 
followed in the preparation of the earlier editions. There was no further 
general solicitation of the public for information, for example,—a change of 
procedure attributable to two factors. First, they decided to eliminate from 
the descriptions the kind of minute information which had been received in 
answer to the questionnaires. “It has been objected,” writes Morse in ex- 
planation, “that the author of this work, in his account of his own country, 
has been too minute, and occupied too large a portion of his volumes. To 
remove this objection . . . he has omitted all merely local matter, in the 
account of its various divisions, and has compressed what he has thought it 
necessary to retain into the most compact and comprehensive form; which, 
indeed, has been his aim in every other part of the work. When it is con- 
sidered, that the author’s aim has been to furnish information to Americans, 
particularly to American youths, to whom the geography of their own coun- 
try is especially interesting, he flatters himself that the objection above sug- 
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gested will not be made to the present edition.” Second, there was now 
available a more ample body of published literature suitable for compilation 
—governmental reports (e.g., Gallatin’s report to Congress on internal im- 
provements in 1808), statistical summaries (e.g., the 1810 census which is 
reproduced, in fact, in the appendix of the 1812 edition), new maps, regional 
studies and records of travels. It is to this enormously expanded literature 
that Morse refers elsewhere in the preface, saying, “The present edition is 
so greatly altered, both as to matter and plan, in consequence of the great 
changes, which have taken place in the world, and the flood of information, 
which has been poured upon us, that the author has thought it expedient to 
alter the title of his work, and to obtain a new copy right.” 

The 1812 geography, with all its changes, retained the structural lines of 
its predecessors. The book was still designed to fulfill the purposes of a 
text for “higher academies and colleges,” and to provide reading matter and 
a general book of reference for “private families.” The textbook features 
are most conspicuous in the opening pages which consist of an “Introduction” 
and a discussion of “The Earth.” The “Introduction” opens with an essay 
on the rise and progress of geography and appears to be as sound and schol- 
arly as any correspondingly brief summary of the subject which has since 
appeared in an American textbook. This essay is followed by a chapter 
frankly labeled “Astronomy” in which appropriate emphasis is placed on the 
causes of seasonal changes and the uses of globes. The discussion is on a 
reasonably high plane and differs in no material way from treatments often 
inserted in modern college texts in General and Human Geography. 

The authors reserved their most sweeping changes for the chapters on 
the States. These chapters, from Maine southward to Georgia and west- 
ward to the new territories, were entirely reorganized and largely rewritten 
with wholesale elimination of observations and ideas grown obsolescent or 
threadbare. Each State and, in fact, all political divisions, were now dis- 
cussed in two chapters of which the first is entitled “Historical Geography,” 
and the second “Natural Geography.” This new method represented a 
further step in the cataloguing of geographical material and was bound to 
solve some problems of revision when a new edition was in order. Here is 
Morse’s explanation of his procedure: 


The historical geography of a country will include its Extent, 
Boundaries, Names, Original Population, Historical Epochs, Anti- 
quities, Religion, Government, Population, Colonies, Army, Navy, 
Revenue, Political Importance and Relations, Manners and Customs, 
Language, Literature, Arts, Universities, Cities and Towns, Roads, 
Inland Navigation, Manufactures and Commerce. In short, it will 
comprehend all that information respecting the present state of each 
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country, which would be useful to the historian. . . . 

Natural geography will comprise Climate and Seasons, Face of 
the Country, Soil and Agriculture, Islands, Seas, Bays, Sounds, 
Swamps, Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Forests, Botany, Zoology, Min- 
eralogy, Mineral Waters, and Natural Curiosities. . . . 

The first will comprehend those articles, which are dependent on 
man for their existence and character ; while those which owe either 
to the Author of Nature, will be classed under the second. Those, of 
course, which are unsettled and variable in their character, will be in- 
cluded under the first ; while the second will comprise those which are 
fixed and permanent. 

One exception must be made to these remarks. The Agriculture 
of a country is usually more the result of moral, than of natural 
causes. But, as it would be extremely difficult to describe it without 
first giving an account of the soil, they are both made to form one 
article under natural geography. 


The “plan” of this edition appears to be an adaptation of the method 
used in Pinkerton’s Geography, thus representing a departure from the 
earlier issues which were patterned after William Guthrie’s Geographical 
Grammar. One at all familiar with Guthrie’s volume does not need Morse’s 
confirmatory statement that this furnished the original model. “When I 
adopted my plan,” Morse informed Ebeling in 1794, “Guthrie’s was in high 
repute and it was in a manner necessary to adopt his plan. I shall be 
thankful to you, Sir, to suggest to me how it may be altered for the better.”** 
The German geographer was at that time adhering closely to a similar 
method of organization which he had derived independently from Biisching 
and apparently had no advice to offer. Seventeen years later, however, in 
his last known friendly letter to Morse®® he outlined the current trend among 
European geographers who were organizing their work along regional lines. 
“They divide the world into natural divisions,” he wrote in his picturesque but 
sometimes inexpert English, “whereof the frontiers are the great ridges of 
mountains . . . also sometimes the great rivers. One Prof. Stein at Berlin has 
tried to execute a [short?] system of Geography according to that plan and 
succeeded very well.” But this new development was not entirely acceptable 
to Ebeling who found that it was “applicable to the Mathematical, physical, 
economical and even topographic part of Geography, but will not be sufficient 
for men of business, travellers, etc., who want also some statistical knowledge 


88 Morse to Ebeling, Charlestown, 27 May 1794; YU. 
89 Ebeling to Morse, Hamburg, 1 September 1811; YU. 
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of governments, number of inhabitants of the states, their military force, laws, 
trade and other political matters which, though properly and more amply to 
be treated in the statistick, is not to be entirely omitted from the Geography. 
Perhaps another division according to language might be tried in Europe, 
where their boundaries are narrow and their languages not [intermingled ?] 
as in other parts of the globe. But this would likewise labor under diffi- 
culties. The daily changes in Geography destroy almost all former maps, 
and there should be published maps as have no boundaries and not names 
of states on them. Yet the Geographical Institute at Weimar is always 
ready to change its maps according to the new changes in boundaries.” This 
method of organization found even less favor with Morse who quotes from 
this letter of Ebeling in his 1812 preface, saying “The ever changing state 
of the world has always rendered the duties of a faithful geographer 
arduous. . . . No plan to meet these changes to advantage has as yet been 
devised ; that adopted in this work appeared to be the best suited to this 
purpose of any which has as yet appeared.” 

The chapters on “natural geography,” contain much material carried 
forward from earlier editions, even the very first, while the sections entitled 
“historical geography” required extensive rewriting. A good example of 
the 1812 technique is provided by the description of South Carolina.®° In 
the following excerpt, the portion in italics is the same as in the 1789 edition, 
and the opening lines are an abstract of Drayton’s View. 


This state [South Carolina] is sometimes divided, as to its surface, 
into Lower and Upper Country ; and sometimes into Lower, Middle 
and Upper. The Upper country includes all the land above the falls 
of the rivers; the Middle includes a tract of 40 miles broad, lying 
below this; and the Lower is intended sometimes to comprise the 
Middle and all the country between it and the seacoast. According to 
the second division, the Low country reaches from the sea about 80 
miles. This tract is an almost absolute level, and entirely destitute of 
stones. . . . This country produces extensive forests of pitch pines, 
which are called pine barrens. Extensive swamps and marshes are 


90 Although few citations are made, the material is known to derive mainly from 
the following publications : 

John Drayton: A View of South Carolina as Respects Her Natural and Civil 
Concerns, Charleston, 1802. 

David Ramsay: A Sketch of the Soil, Climate, Weather and Diseases of South 
Carolina, Charleston, 1796. 

: The History of South-Carolina from its First Settlement to the Year 

1808, 2 Vols., Charleston, 1809. 

Lionel Chalmers: An Account of the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina, 
London, 1776. 
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also found in this tract ; and great numbers of creeks, bays and inlets 
put up from the coast. In this distance, by a gradual ascent from the 
sea coast, the land rises about 190 feet. Here, if you proceed in a 
W.N.W. direction from Charleston, commences a curious [ly] uneven 
country. The traveller is constantly ascending or descending little 
sand hills, which nature seems to have disunited ina frolic. If a pretty 
high sea were suddenly arrested, and transformed into sand hills, in 
the very form the waves existed at the moment, it would present to 
the eye just such a view as is here to be seen. Some little herbage and 
a few small pines grow even on this soil. The inhabitants are few, and 
have but a scanty subsistence on corn and sweet potatoes. . . . This 
curious country continues till you arrive at a place called The Ridge, 
140 miles from Charleston. This ridge is a remarkable tract of high 
ground as you approach it from the sea, but level as you advance 
north-west from its summit. Itisa fine, high, healthy bit of land, well 
watered and of good soil and extends from the Savannah to Broad 
River. . . . Beyond this ridge, commences a country exactly resemb- 
ling the northern states or like Devonshire in England, or Langedoc in 
France. The hills and dales, with all their verdure and variegated 
beauty, present themselves to the eye. Wheat fields, which are rare 
in the low country, begin to grow common. Here Heaven has be- 
stowed its blessings with a most bounteous hand. . . . This, by way 
of distinction, is called the Upper Country, where are different modes, 
and different articles of cultivation; where the manners of the people, 
and even their language, have a different tone. The land still rises 
by a gradual ascent ; each succeeding hill overlooks that which immedi- 
ately precedes it, till having advanced 220 miles in a northwest direc- 
tion from Charleston, the elevation of the land above the sea coast is 
found by mensuration to be 800 feet. Here commences a mountainous 
country, which continues rising to the western terminating portion of 
the state... . 


The section on Soils and Agriculture in South Carolina, on the other 
hand, is entirely different from the corresponding part in the 1789 issue, as 
might be expected from the progressive changes which were taking place 
in the deep south. The paragraph in the 1812 issue is: 


The banks of the large rivers, both in the middle and lower divis- 
ions, are bordered with a belt of excellent land, covered natively with 
a growth of the heaviest timber. . . . The marshes and swamps of 
these districts, and the borders of the inlets, bays, and creeks, are the 
seat of rice plantations, and are generally productive. Some of the 
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low grounds between the sand hills in the middle districts are suitable 
for agriculture and pasturage. The soil on the hills of Santee is well 
calculated for upland cotton, indigo, and every kind of grain but rice. 
These two districts, with these exceptions (and the exceptions bear but 
a small proportion to the whole extent) are, as has been already men- 
tioned, a sandy, barren soil, not worth cultivating or fencing. The 
soil of the upper country is generally strong and productive. It isa 
dark, fertile mould, resting on a stratum of reddish brown tenacious 
clay, and, sometimes on a stratum of marl. 


The sixth edition of the American Geography is also contrasted with 
its predecessors in being more generally fortified with material from the 
broad field of travel literature. This trend may be attributed in part to the 
greater availability of published journals originally in English or in trans- 
lation, and in part to a more tolerant view of this class of literature by the 
senior author perhaps at the behest of the younger men. 

The passages from the journals of Humboldt, Hearne and McKenzie are 
not greatly to be wondered at because each had made of travel a kind of 
profession and the individual journals described places for which there was 
no other source of information. It is creditable to Morse and his aides that 
quotations are made from this trio, but one notices with regret that Car- 
ver is still used as an “authority” despite the many criticisms sent to the 
author on this score. More worthy of special comment is the greater use of 
material from non-professional travelers, including George Heriot and 
Christian Schultz ;** perhaps other journals were used but inadequately 
cited. 

Morse’s last pronouncement of his attitude toward the contributions of 
English and French visitors is contained in the 1812 preface and is remind- 
ful of his declaration in 1789. “In the whole geography of the United States 
the author has never lost sight of one object, viz., to remove from the minds 
of his own countrymen, and, as far as his work may have influence abroad, 
from the minds of foreigners, the false impressions respecting this country, 
which the reading of the travels of Volney, Weld, Ashe and Parkinson are 
calculated to leave in the minds of their readers. The first of these travel- 
lers appears to have been, in the main, honest; but he is certainly often, if 
not chiefly, incorrect. The three last are viewed, by the most intelligent 
in this country, as influenced by sinister motives, and, in many instances, 


91George Heriot (deputy post-master general of British North America): 
Travels Through the Canadas [etc.], London, 1801; and Christian Schultz: Travels 
on an Inland Voyage Through the States of New York . .. Tennessee [etc.] in 1807 
and 1808, 2 Vols. New York, 1810. 
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knowingly false. The first of the three, who was a young traveller, of 
respectable talents, and of amiable disposition, we are assured has ingenuously 
and publicly acknowledged his error, and will doubtless do what is proper to 
efface false impressions made by his works. The two last are so obviously 
under the influence of prejudice, and addicted to falsehood, that their works 
and names must shortly descend with disgrace into oblivion. On the minds 
of Europeans, inflated with conceit of continental superiority, and capable 
of being influenced by the false statements and false reasonings of such 
travellers, and of such philosophers as Buffon and De Pauw, the author 
entertains little hope that his own, or the writing of any others, will make 
much impression on the side of candor, or of truth.” 

The American geographer’s distrust of foreign writings concerning this 
country did save him from some errors into which less skeptical authors 
have since fallen but at the same time it prevented him from making use of 
some excellent material. Consider, for example, the four names mentioned 
above—Ashe, Parkinson, Volney and Weld. 

Thomas Ashe’s Travels in America was unquestionably a spurious 
account. Probably Morse read in Schultz’s preface, if not elsewhere, that 
the account of Ashe abounds “in mistakes, misrepresentations, and fictions, 
in almost every page,” and “does not hesitate to declare that, in his opinion, 
the whole is a compilation taken principally from The Pittsburgh Navigator, 
nor does he believe that any such person ever travelled the route pretended 
to be described.”®? Further testimony is advanced by another contem- 
porary who referred to Ashe as “a certain Englishman . . . who taught 
French for a time in Cincinnati, published three volumes of Travels, which 
have become in America almost proverbial for their extraordinary and 
gratuitous lies.”®* It was an act of wisdom, therefore, for an American com- 
piler to avoid the works of Ashe. Englishmen and French emigrés were 
often unpopular in this country, especially when they interspersed their 
geographical observations with unpleasant remarks about the manners, cus- 
toms and institutions of the American people. For example, the youthful 
Sparks was writing intemperately in the very year of Morse’s sixth preface 
that “In the whole circle of travel writers it will be impossible perhaps to find 
an instance in which calumny and falsehood have been so firmly and uni- 


92 This opinion is corroborated by a review in Monthly Anthology and Boston 
Review, Vol. 6 (1809) 149, which terms Ashe’s work a “miserable compilation from 
a book published in Pittsburgh, The Navigator, or Trader’s Useful Guide in Navigating 
the Monongahela [etc.].” It seems improbable that Schultz was the author of this 
anonymous review. 

93 [W. N. Blane]: An Excursion Through the United States and Canada During 
the Years 1822-23, London, 1824, p. 132. 
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formly supported as by the whole tribe of English travellers who have 
visited the U.S. within these twenty years past. They seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy against truth, and in many instances against decency. 
The gross ribaldry of farmer Parkinson, who was the first of his class, 
altho it fills two large volumes, is as contemptible for ------ [?] of 
thought and barrenness of information as it is for vulgarity of style and 
notorious misrepresentations.”** But Weld’s Travels (1799) and the 
Tableau of Volney scarcely deserve the wholesale condemnation which 
Morse bestowed upon them. Apparently, he retained a special prejudice 
against the writings of the many distinguished French visitors who described 
this country, as they saw it, with characteristic realism. There are, to be 
sure, many resemblances between the observations of Morse and the French 
writers; especially one notices occasional parallels between Morse and 
Liancourt, but we may be quite sure that, if any borrowing was done, the 
Duke de la Rochefaucault Liancourt was the debtor.*° 

A brief account of the 1812 edition should not be closed without reference 
to an accompanying atlas which was issued for the first time in 1805. The 
title page points out that the volume is “accompanied by a new and elegant 
General Atlas of the World, containing (in a separate quarto volume) sixty- 
three maps, comprising, as far as they could be obtained, all the latest Dis- 
coveries to the present time.” The atlas is the work of Aaron Arrowsmith 
and Samuel Lewis and there is no evidence to suggest that Morse participated 
directly in its preparation. 


94 Jared Sparks, “Travels and travellers,” MS 30 October 1812; HC. 

95 Well illustrated, for example, in the description of South Carolina above quoted. 
Ebeling found much good in Liancourt’s Travels through the United States ... in 
. . - 1795, 1796 and 1797, translated into English in 1799, of which he said “I have read 
the manuscript almost entirely, and it will be translated into German under my eyes. 
The work is very interesting, extensive for it will be 5 [4?] volumes, as much is inter- 
mixed, taken from reports of the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, but in general 
it is well written and pretty impartial. He is allways ready to acknowledge what he 
finds excellent, and if he blames he does it in a polite manner.” (Ebeling to Belknap, 
Hamburg, 28 April 1798, Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. Sixth Ser., Vol. 4, pp. 622-623). In 
similar vein he wrote to Bentley that Liancourt was “not unjust to the American 
nation.” Lacking the “usual French prejudice, he writes as a cosmopolite. With 
New England he is pleased most, less with the Southern states generally taken.” 
(Ebeling to Bentley, 13 February 1798, HC.) 
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Section VIII 


FINALE 


Jedidiah Morse’s work on the American Geography was practically done 
when he wrote the preface to the sixth edition in May of 1812. The seven- 
year cycle of this venerable book was to repeat itself once more with a new 
issue in 1819, but it was Sidney Edwards Morse who then assumed the 
chief responsibilities. The senior author suitably acknowledges his son’s 
services and also points out that on this occasion he availed himself of the 
“labor of others, at very considerable expense, to avoid undue interference 
with the primary duties of his sacred office in a large and respectable parish.” 
Perhaps when he wrote these lines, not forgetting to point out that his prin- 
cipal work was in the ministry, he had some foreknowledge of coming 
events. At any rate, it was in the next year that he resigned his Charlestown 
position and removed to New Haven where he entered new phases of 
religious and geographical work. Interestingly enough, the tenure of his 
Charlestown pastorate nearly coincided with the period of his stewardship 
of the American Geography. 

The veteran author concluded his association with his American descrip- 
tion when it still commanded the respect of the reading public. He had, 
after all, carried out his main objective, which was to provide Americans 
with a useful book of the geographical type, and he could not reasonably 
expect to accomplish much more. An astounding capacity for labor and 
sheer determination had combined, with other favoring circumstances, to 
keep the work alive. He had a strong sense of duty to his fellow-men and 
a genuine love of country and each was sufficient to encourage constant 
attention to a work which grew progressively more distasteful. The ex- 
pectation of monetary reward was also a vital factor. He brought to the 
subject no special talents, save the ability to write well and easily and a 
marked executive capacity. During his long career, he acquired skill as a 
compiler, a function which he regarded as important. In reciting the rea- 
sons for Morse’s success, one must not omit the plain fact that he was pre- 
pared to issue the right book at the right time. Characteristically without 
pretense, he wrote to Ebeling that “When I published my first Essay, I had 
not the most remote ideas of its growing to its present size. . . . But the 
necessity of such a work, rather than the ability of the author to execute it, 
must be considered as the cause of its rapid growth and extensive circula- 
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tion. It was my good fortune to hit upon a popular subject, & that, rather 
than the merit of the Author, has brought the American Geography into 
public notice. My subject has insensibly and unexpectedly led me into a 
situation which subjects me to a burdensome responsibility. I owe my 
assiduous and unrelenting labours to a generous public.”®® 

The American Geography was an important book in its time, and if 
there be a select list of books which may be termed “influential” this one is 
nominated for inclusion. Had Morse concentrated his attention upon this 
work it is quite possible that it would have attained a more honored position 
in the estimate of posterity. Even so, he appears to have contributed more 
to American geography than to theology®’ and one can think of no more 
important figure in the geographical field between the times of Lewis Evans 
and Arnold Guyot. 

The prematurely aging Morse, following his retirement to New Haven, 
was no less respected than was his Geography, and of this he must have been 
assured when he made his last ambitious journey, to the western territories, in 
1820. City newspapers, here and there on his route, told of his expected 
arrival and of his plans in such a manner as to suggest that he was something 
of a celebrity. The citizens of Detroit, for example, were given advance 
notice of his arrival there on his way to the upper lakes as an agent of the 
Department of Indian Affairs. Reproducing an eastern newspaper item, 
the “Detroit Gazette” for 5 May 1820 announced that “For the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of various Indian tribes within the limits of the 
United States, we understand that the Rev. Dr. Morse of Charlestown, 
Mass., will, under the authority of the National Administration, in the 
course of the ensuing spring, undertake a journey through the western parts 
of the states of New York, visiting the remnants of tribes on his way, and 
will pass up the Lakes to Detroit and Mackinaw, to Lake Superior,” re- 
turning by a more southerly route. The news item added that, later in the 


96 Morse to Ebeling, Charlestown, 27 May 1794; YU. 

87 According to C. H. Faust of the University of Chicago, writing in review of 
James K. Morse’s Jedidiah Morse, A Champion of New England Orthodoxy, 1939 (in 
Amer. Hist. Rev., Vol. 45 (1940): 903-904), “Morse was less a theologian than a 
shrewd and energetic ecclesiastical tactician. . . . Although he bent every effort to 
strengthen the ecclesiastical defenses of the orthodox party, he did almost nothing to 
strengthen its theological position.” James K. Morse points out in his work that “the 
Father of American Geography . . . felt more at home gathering data and compiling 
facts than musing over metaphysical subtleties or debating political issues. . . . he was 
first and foremost a leader of men and a champion of causes.” This biographer adds, 
it would seem with unnecessary brutality, that Morse’s “own religion had been settled 
to his satisfaction before he entered the ministry. Now he felt it needed only defense 
and promulgation.” (p. 73) 
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year, Morse planned a similar journey into the southern states as far west 
as “the Arkansaw Territory.” The editors of this western paper endorsed 
studies of this kind, saying “Such extended tours, by so intelligent a man, 
will doubtless be the means of collecting, for the use of the government, 
a very extensive mass of highly interesting and important information. . . .” 

Morse’s arrival at Detroit on 2 June 1820 was a matter of no little cir- 
cumstance, the “Gazette” concluding its news item with the observation that 
“the Reverend Gentleman who is appointed to this mission deserves our 
warmest gratitude, for having, in his advanced stage of life, entered upon 
so arduous an enterprise. The Geographical knowledge for which he is so 
justly celebrated will eminently qualify him for making collections on this 
tour. Most fervently we pray that his life may be spared and his journey be 
prospered. Doct. M. it is expected will leave here on the 15th. inst. in the 
steam boat Walk-in-the-Water, for the upper lakes.” 

But the traveler’s plans proved over-ambitious. Following a two- 
months’ study of the Indians at Mackinac and Green Bay, he was advised by 
his attendants, General Macomb and Colonel Wool, to postpone part of his 
tour “on the ground that the state of his health was such that he would not be 
able to endure the extreme fatigue.” The “Gazette” early in August an- 
nounced that “The Rev. Dr. Morse and son [Richard Cary] arrived here last 
Monday in the Revenue Cutter, from Mackina, on his way to his family 
in New Haven.” 

Thus ended, rather ingloriously, the western journey of “observation and 
inspection,” which he had originally proposed to John C. Calhoun and for 
which he was allowed the sum of $500 with the possibility of an additional 
amount “provided the state of the appropriation for the Indian Department 
will, at the end of the year, justify the allowance.” 

Calhoun had commissioned Morse “to ascertain the actual condition of 
the various tribes, which you may visit, in a religious, moral and political 
point of view, and your report to the Department which you will make, at 
such time as will be convenient, will comprehend all such facts, with your 
reflections on them, as will go to illustrate this interesting subject.” The 
investigator’s Report, printed in 1822, is of a piece with his major efforts in 
the field of geography. “The body of it is not intended to be original,” the 
author explains, “but to consist of existing facts and materials, now scat- 
tered in many books and manuscripts, which it is important should be col- 
lected and arranged, for convenient use, under proper heads.” The opening 
hundred pages contain a narrative of the journey and a few original observa- 
tions; this is followed by a number of appendices containing contributions 


88 Quotations are from original copies of the “Detroit Gazette” in the Detroit 
Public Library for the following dates: 5 May, 9 June, 16 June, and 4 August, 1820. 
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from a vast number of reports and persons—Indians and Indian factors, 
fur traders and soldiers, explorers and missionaries, school superintendents 
and politicians. The contents of the book suggest that a more descriptive 
title would be “Materials for the Study of the American Indian.” 

Morse’s later years were spent almost entirely in literary compilation, 
especially in the field of history. In the opening to the last of his principal 
works, The Annals of the American Revolution (1824) he states, in the 
typical Morse manner, “This work, the reader will observe, is professedly 
acompilation. The plan of it, the number and length of its chapters, and the 
contents of each, were prescribed by the publishers, to the compiler, who holds 
himself responsible to the public, only for his care and diligence in collecting 
his materials, and his judgment in arranging them. He has endeavored to 
execute the laborious task assigned him with fidelity, and a strict regard to 
true facts, and in such manner as to render it interesting and useful to all 
classes of his readers, especially to the generation now on the stage of action.” 
The fluent writer, in his last years, was still addressing his work to his 
contemporaries. 

Morse’s last work of a geographical nature harks back to the memorable 
days when he commanded this field in the United States. In 1809 he 
received a deferential inquiry from a Vermonter who was, he said, preparing 
a work which would be “useful to travellers,” and more than hinted that he 
would like to have Morse associated with him. The hopeful author, perhaps 
looking with some envy into the profitable field cultivated by Morse, said 
“Tt would be almost tautology in me to observe that your name alone will 
ensure a rapid sale.” Morse’s reply is not available but it may be inferred 
from later exchanges that he was not interested in collaborating on a travel- 
ers’ guide because Mr. Taylor politely answered “did I suppose its introduc- 
tion would interfere materially with yours, I should abandon the object.” 

During his western travels and his month-long visit to the Canadas in 
1821 Morse may have discovered how valuable a pocket gazetteer would be; 
at all events, he and his son, Richard Cary Morse, cooperated in preparing 
The Traveller's Guide, which was issued in 1823. In the manner of many 
a Morse production, this one derived much of its substance from the 
American Geography and was sufficiently popular to call, in due time, for a 
new edition. Probably the veteran author had little part in the work of 
revision because this last of all of Morse’s geographical books appeared in 
1826 and it was in June of that year that his useful life came, not unexpect- 
edly, to an end. 


99 Simon Taylor to Morse, New Fane, 14 February 1809; YU. 
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Section IX 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL WoRKS OF JEDIDIAH Morse 
A BrieF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Note: This bibliography is adapted and simplified from “A list of the works of 
Jedidiah Morse, with notes,” completed in 1935 by Winfield Shiras, then assistant in 
charge of the map collection of the Yale University Library. The bibliography pre- 
pared by Mr. Shiras, which he modestly terms a “list,” contains nearly full titles, date 
of publication, printers and publishers, number of pages and formats of all of Morse’s 
works, theological and geographical. The original paper, comprising fifty typewritten 
pages, is in the Yale library; the copy from which this adaptation is made, is deposited 
in the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, by Dr. Louis Karpinski, 
an authority on early maps and geographical works. The following modifications of 
the original have been made: the information is greatly abbreviated (¢.g., full data are 
given only for the first edition of a particular work), geographical works only are 
included, and they have been placed in chronological order. The latter change was 
made with two ends in view: first, to show Morse’s yearly activities to better advantage, 
and, second, to conform to the manner of publication of bibliographies in these Annals. 
For any errors and omissions which have been made during the process of adaptation, 
the author assumes responsibility. The bibliography has been used with the permission 
of Mr. Shiras. 


1784 Geography made easy, being a short, but comprehensive system of that very 
agreeable and useful science... . 
New Haven; Meigs, Bowen and Dana. (2 p. 1., 7-214, 1 pp., incl. tables. 


12mo. ) 

1789 The American Geography; or a view of the present situation of the United States 
of America... 
Elizabethtown ; Shepard Kollock, for the author. (xii, 534 pp. 21, 8vo.) 

1790 Geography made easy, being an abridgment of the American Geography .. . to 


which is added, a geographical account of the European settlements in America, 
and Europe, Asia and Africa... 
Boston; Thomas and Andrews. (322 pp., 12mo.) 2d. ed. 
1791 Geography made easy. Boston. 3rd.ed. (See Fig. 3.) 
1792 The American Geography. London; J. Stockdale. 
Note: Incorrectly identified as “second edition” on the title page, this is actually 
a reprinting in London of the 1789 edition. 
The American Geography. Dublin; J. Jones. (See above note and Fig. 8.) 
1793 The American Universal Geography, or a view of the present state of all the 
empires, kingdoms, states and republics of the known world, and of the United 
States in particular ... 
Boston; Thomas and Andrews. 2 vols. (5-696; 4, 552. 8vo.) 
Note: Vol. 1 is a new edition of the American Geography. 
1794 Geography made easy. Boston. 4th. ed. 
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The American Geography; or a view of the present situation of the United States 
of America, containing ...a particular description of Kentucky, the western 
territory south of the Ohio and Vermont 

London; J. Stockdale. (vi, 6, 715, 1 pp. 4to.) 

Note: This is a second edition of this work. Another Stockdale printing, with 
a slightly altered title and containing 25 maps, is also listed. 

1795 The American Geography, or a view of the present situation of the United States 

of America... 

Edinburgh. 8vo.) 

Note: This is a reprinting of the American Geography. 

Elements of Geography; containing a concise and comprehensive view of that 
useful science ...onanew plan... illustrated with a neat map of the United 
States... 

Boston; Thomas and Andrews. (xii, 143 pp. 24mo.) 

1795 Tableau de la situation actuelle des Etats-Unis d’Amérique d’aprés Jedidiah 

Morse et les meilleurs auteurs américains, par C. Pictet de Genéve. 
Paris; du Point; 2 vols. (8vo.) 
1796 The American Universal Geography; 2 vols. Boston. 
Vol. I is the 3rd. ed.; Vol. II is the 2nd. ed. 
Geography made easy. Boston. 5th. ed. 
Elements of geography. Boston. 2nd.ed. (See Fig. 12.) 
1793— Tegenwoordige staat der vereenigde Staaten von Amerika . . . door J. Morse. 
96 Ut het Engelisch. 
Amsterdam; P. den Hengst. 4 vols. (8vo.) 

1797 The American Gazetteer, exhibiting, in alphabetical order, a much more full and 
accurate account than has been given, of the states, provinces, cities, towns... 
on the American continent, also of the West-India Islands .. . with a particular 
description of the Georgia western territory ... 

Boston; S. Hall. (viii, 9-627 pp.) 

A description of the soil, production, commercial, agricultural and local advan- 
tages of the Georgia western territory . . . extracted and published in this form 
(by permission) from Rev. Mr. Morse’s American gazetteer ... 

Boston; Thomas and Andrews. (24 pp. 12mo.) 

1798 Geography made easy. Boston. 6th. ed. 

The American gazetteer. Boston and London. 2nd. ed. (See Fig. 11.) 
Elements of geography. Boston. 3rd. ed. 
1798 “America,” in Encyclopedia or, a dictionary of arts, sciences and miscellaneous 


literature. 

Philadelphia; T. Dobson. First American edition. 

An abridgment of the American gazetteer, exhibiting . . . a compendious ac- 
count of the . . . American continent and its appendant islands, particularly the 


West Indies . 
Boston; Thomas and Andrews. (388 pp. 12mo.) 
1800 “A description and historical account of the Isles of Shoals,” Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1846 (v. 7) pp. 242-261. 
1801 Elements of geography. Boston. 4th. ed. 
1802 The American Universal Geography, 2 vols. Boston. 
Vol. I is 4th. ed.; Vol. II is 3rd. ed. 
A new gazetteer of the eastern continent; or a geographical dictionary ... 
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1804 
1805 
1806 


1807 
1808 


1810 
1811 


1812 


1813 
1814 


1816 


1818 
1819 


1821 


1823 





BROWN—THE GEOGRAPHIES OF JEDIDIAH MORSE [ Sept., 


[with] Rev. Elijah Parish . . . designed as a second volume to the American 

gazetteer. 

Charlestown; S. Etheridge. (712 pp. 8vo.) 

Elements of geography. Boston. 5th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 9th. ed. 

The American gazetteer. Charlestown. 2nd. ed. 

The American Universal Geography. 2 vols. Boston. 

Vol. I is 5th. ed.; Vol. II is 4th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 10th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 11th ed. 

A new gazetteer of the eastern continent [with Elijah Parish] 

Boston. 2nd. ed. 

The American gazetteer. Boston. 3rd. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 14th. ed. 

Note: No record is found of the 12th. and 13th. editions but their existence is 

assumed. 

A geographical and historical view of the world ... by John Bigland ... with 

notes, correcting and improving the part which relates to the American continent 

and islands ... 

Boston; T. B. Wait and Co. 5 vols. (8vo.) 

The American Universal Geography. Boston. 

Vol. I is 6th. ed.; Vol. II is 5th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 15th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 16th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Troy; Parker and Bliss. 16th. ed. and Boston, 17th. ed. 

A compendious and complete system of modern geography; or a view of the 

present state of the world, being a faithful abridgment of the American Universal 

Geography [edition of 1812] 

Boston; Thomas and Andrews. (viii, 9-670 pp. 8vo.) 

The general gazetteer; or a compendious geographical dictionary in miniature 
. . tllustrated by a map of the world. Originally written by R. Brooks, M.D., 

now much improved, and brought down to the present time, under the direction 
. . of Rev. Jedidiah Morse... 

Boston; Melvin Lord, T. W. White. (vi, 5-408 pp. 24mo.) 

An abridgment of the American gazetteer. Troy. 2nd. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 18th. ed.; and 2nd. Troy ed. from 16th. Boston 

ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston. 19th. ed. 

The American Universal Geography. 2 vols. Boston. 

Vol. I is 7th. ed.; Vol. II is 6th. ed. 

Geography made easy. Boston and Utica. 20th. ed. 

Note: This work was apparently continued for three more editions (1822, 1826 

and 1828) as A new system of geography; ancient and modern, accompanied by 

an atias [with] Sidney Morse, thus completing forty-four years of life. 

A new universal gazetteer, or geographical dictionary . . . accompanied with an 

atlas, [with] Richard C. Morse, 3rd. ed. revised and corrected. 

New Haven; S. Converse. (832 pp. 8vo.) 

Note: two earlier editions are implied but not authenticated. 

A new universal gazetteer. ... New Haven. 4th. ed. 
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The traveller’s guide; or, pocket gazetteer of the United States; extracted from 
the latest edition of Morse’s Universal gazetteer [with] Richard C. Morse, A. M. 
New Haven; N. Whiting. (2 pp., 323, 1 pp. 16mo.) 

1825 Elements of geography, exhibited historically, from the creation to the end of 
the world; ona new plan... 
New Haven; H. Howe. (vi, 7-182 pp. 24mo.) 
Note: Supposedly the 6th. edition of this work, but with a different subtitle and 
content. 

1826 The traveler’s guide. New Haven. 2nd. ed. 


Chief among the atlases issued in connection with one or more of the 
Morse geographies and gazetteers are: 


1805,1812 A new and elegant general atlas . . . drawn by Arrowsmith and 
and 1819 Lewis. 
Boston; Thomas and Andrews. 
Note: These dates correspond with the last three editions of the American 
Geography. 
1822 A new universal atlas of the world, [with] Sidney E. Morse. 
New Haven; Howe and Spaulding. 
Ancient atlas adapted to Morse’s new school geography, and Modern atlas 
adapted to Morse’s new school geography .. . 
Boston ; Richardson and Lord. 
1828 Modern atlas adapted to Morse’s school geography . . . 
New York; Collin and Hannay. 


University of Minnesota. 
December, 1940. 














